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CHAPTER V. 
FOXY JOE. 


‘*T know a trick worth two of that.” 
—HEnry IV. 


“Jory, Joey, Foxy Joe, I say, hold hard.” 

Thus challenged by Denis Malone, in a ringing brogue, an 
elderly dwarf, who had been shuffling along a boreen, halted 
and looked sharply about him. It was at the close of a dull 
afternoon ; there was more than a hint of frost in the air, and 
over the marshy lands, at either side of the lane, a thin white 
mist was rising. To the left, Denis and his step-brother, with 
guns on their shoulders, were struggling across a bit of bog— 
towards where Joey stood awaiting them. Joey is possibly fifty 
years of age, and not more than four feet in height. He has a 
long body, and very short legs; nevertheless he wears the 
clothes of a full-grown man; his frieze coat almost sweeps the 
ground ; his waistcoat reaches half way to his boots, and his 
trousers are doubled back to his knees, and there pinned ; long, 
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reddish elf locks fall over his collar, and his little grey eyes look 

out somewhat vacantly from a pent-house of bushy red brows. 
However, if not very bright—although Joey’s enemies declare 
that he is more of a knave than a fool—at any rate he has wit 
enough for his business; he is messenger and postman to the 
neighbourhood, and wears a leather bag, slung over his 
shoulder, as an insignia of his profession. In one hand he 
carries a stout blackthorn, and in the other a plump woodcock. 
A minute later, George Holroyd was within easy hail, coming 
ovet the wet tussocks with long strides; these long strides 
suddenly increased to a rapid run, for a deep, wet gripe, with 
treacherous sides of thick, withered grass, lay between him and 
Joey. “You'll never do it, Captain darlin’? screamed the 
dwarf, raising his stick. “It’s cighteen foot if it’s ” Before 
another word left his lips, “Captain darlin’” stood in the boreen 
beside him. 

“Oh, begorra thin, well lepped! You're as souple as Pat 
Kearney’s heifer; he can’t keep her out of the potato 
garden, at no price. Is she loaded, Captain?” pointing to the 
gun. (N.B., the Irish peasant believes every young officer to be 
a captain at the very least.) 

“To be sure, she is.” 

“ An supposin’ she went off and shot me?” 

“No fear of that, Joey,” remarked Denis, who had joined 
them. “A mannikin like you would be as hard to hit as a jack 
snipe, and they are the very devil. We saw nothing else 
to-day.” 

“Well, well; so ye had poor sport, had ye? It’s a bad day 
for fowling ; what ails the red terrier, Crab?” 

“T peppered him with No. 9 shot, and I want you to carry 
him home.” 

“Is it Crab?” he returned, in a tone of peevish incredulity. 
“Faix, Mr. Denis, a lighter job would answer me better! 
I’m sorry you did not shoot him all out, when ye went about it! 
I’ve the print of his teeth in the calf of me leg yet. Look at 
him now, rowling the white of his eye on me, bad cess to 
him.” 

“Well, then, carry the gun ; that won't bite you.” 

“Be gor! I would not touch a shootin’ iron for the Pope 
himself—may be she’d go off in spite of me.” 
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“What good are you, then?” exclaimed Denis angrily. 
“ Afraid of a doz; afraid of a gun; I'll go bail you would not 
be so nervous if you were asked to carry a quart bottle of 
whisky.” 

“Begorra, yer honour, ye have only to thry me! I’ve just 
been over at Mr. Blake’s. Now there’s a man for ye! He 
called me in, and gave me a glass of spirits strong enough to 
take the paint off a hall door. Be gor,” his little eyes 
glistening at the recollection, “to this minute itself, I’m aware 
of a torch-light procession going down me throat.” 

“And what have you got there?” continued Denis 
imperiously. 

“Qh, a terrible fine young woodcock Mr. Blake is sending 
Mrs. Redmond.” 

“ Show it here.” 

Joey tendered it proudly. 

“It’s a fine, heavy bird,” said Denis, balancing it critically on 
the palm of his hand. “And it’s a mortal sin to give it to an 
old woman that does not know goose from grouse. Where was 
it shot ?” 

“By Bresna Wood, I’m thinking—they are in now, but it’s 
over early to be shooting them yet.” 

Meanwhile Denis, with the skill of a conjuror, had thrust his 
hand into his lean game bag, and dexterously substituted the 
noble woodcock for a miserable jack snipe, which, as all the 
world knows, strongly resembles the former in everything but 
size. “Well, Joey, here you are!” handing him the snipe with 
imperturbable countenance. 

“What!” screamed Jocy, surveying it with open-mouthed 
horror. “What devil’s trick are you up to now, Mr. Denis? 
Arrah!” snatching at it passionately. “Give it back to me 
here, before you make a wran of it.” It was evident that Joey 
kelieved that Denis had wrought a spell on the bird, and 
might possibly develop it so far as to reduce it to nothing at all. 

“What’s come over it?” he whimpered, turning it about in 
great perplexity. “What have ye done to it at all, at all? Ye 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, so ye ought; its not the weight 
of a robin red-breast.” 

“Then give it to me again, and I'll blow on it, and make it 
the size of a cock turkey.” 
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“Tn troth and I won't. I know ye Zoo well. Here our roads 
part,” opening a gate that led towards Noone, “and I'll be for 
wishing ye good evening, gentlemen; gent/eman,1 mane,” he 
muttered to himself as he shambled off, with the jack in his 
hand. “Sure all the world knows there’s only waz in it.” 

Denis put down Crab; leant his gun against the gate, and 
gave vent to a loud ironical view halloo. “Gone away—gone 
away—gone away !” 

An unpleasant reference to Joey’s nickname which Joey 
deeply resented. He turned back for a moment and shook his 
stick furiously at Denis, saying: “ Never fear, me fine fellow, 
but I'll have it in for ye yet,” and then plodded on. 

“How that chap does hate me!” remarked Denis com- 
placently, as he shouldered his gun. “I'd like to wring his neck. 
He is the spy and informer of the whole country.” 

“T say, though! that’s rather hard lines about the bird,” 
expostulated his brother, who had lagged behind, to pick up 
Crab. “What will Mrs. Redmond think, when she receives 
a surprisingly minute jack snipe, with Mr. Blake’s compli- 
ments ?” 

“Oh! I'll take down the woodcock myself this evening, and 
kill two birds with one stone, for I shall see Betty—not to 
speak of Belle, a belle that no one seems disposed to ring, in 
spite of her fine eyes, smart frocks, and fascinating manners.” 

“Talking of manners,” said his brother, “I wish Cuckoo could 
be sent to school.” 

“You may well say so! she’s an awful brat. The mother 
spoils her and gives her her head entirely.” 

“She ought to.be sent to some good, strict establishment 
without delay.” 

“She ought,” assented Denis ; “ many things ought to be done, 
if the coin were forthcoming. For instance, I ought to have 
been put into the Service—a cavalry regiment for choice—an 
only son and heir to a property, instead of being a pill!” 

“ How soon will you take your degree ?” 

“T don’t know. I hate the whole thing ; sometimes I think 
I'll enlist.” 

“If I were you, I would stick to my profession, it’s a very 
good one, and now you are four and twenty, Denis, it’s time you 
began to put your hand to the plough.” 
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“TI suppose the mater has been asking you to lecture me, eh?” 
said Denis in a surly voice. 

“No, indeed, she has not. She has the greatest faith in you, 
Denis. I am only speaking off my own bat.” 

“ Then, in that case, please to keep your bat out of my affairs. 
I don’t meddle with you, do I?” he enquired savagely. “You 
have never done anything for me that I know of, and have no 
right to offer your opinion and advice. Advice is cheap.” 

“All the same, I intend to tell you that I am very sorry to 
see you idling about at home, instead of making a start, and 
Cuckoo growing up without any education at all,” returned his 
brother firmly. 

“Oh, she is not as bad as you think,” said Denis in a milder 
key. It would not suit him to have a row with George. “She 
does lessons three times a week with Betty Redmond; she and 
Betty are tremendous pals —and talk of an angel, here she 
comes!” 

At this moment, a roomy bath-chair, containing a substantial 
old lady, appeared looming down the road. At first it seemed 
to be rolling along of its own accord, but, on nearer inspection, a 
black hat was visible (though almost concealed by Miss 
Redmond’s bonnet, and enormous yellow boa). A slender 
young girl was the motive power, and pushing behind with 
might and main. 

It was getting dark, and faces were not seen very distinctly, 
but when Mrs. Redmond came near the two sportsmen, she 
imperatively called out, “Stop,” and waved Denis towards her, 
with her gigantic fur muff. 

“T’ve just been up to Bridgetstown, but I did not see your 
mother. They said she was out; however, I went in and sat 
down to give Betty a rest. Cuckoo entertained us about—Ah, 
I suppose, ¢zs is your brother ; it is so dark, Mr. Holroyd, that 
I am sorry I cannot see you ; but I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance.” 

Mr. Holroyd muttered indistinctly, and removed his cap. 

“T am afraid you will find it frightfully dull here, and so 
different to military life! I am devoted to the army, so is my 
daughter Belle. We have many friends in the Service. I hope 
we shall see a great deal of you whenever you are feeling at all 
bored ; mind you come and look us up!” 
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Mr. Hoiroyd declared that he would be charmed to accept 
Mrs. Redmond’s invitation, but that he was sure he would not be 
at all bored; he liked the country, and hoped to have some 
hunting. 

Hitherto no one had noticed the girl behind the chair. The 
outline of her features was indistinguishable ; nevertheless, 
George had compassion on her, and said : 

“Ts this not rather heavy work ; the roads are so muddy ?” 

“Not at all! Not at all!” rejoined Mrs. Redmond hastily. 
“It’s all down-hiil going home, and exercise is capital for young 
people, especially this kind of exercise, for it brings all the 
muscles into play, legs and arms alike.” 

“ But surely it is rather a long distance for one young lady,” 
expostulated George. 

“You ought to have Miss Redmond posted somewhere on the 
road as second horse—lay a dak as they call it in India,” 
suggested Denis facetiously. 

“Pooh! it’s only a mile from gate to gate. Belle would be 
only too delighted to take her turn, but she is such a little 
delicate darling, the slightest physical exertion knocks her up at 
once. For a strong girl it is nothing. Why, at Folkestone, I 
used to keep a bath-chair-man for three hours at a stretch, and 
Betty has had a long rest.” 

“All the same, I hope you will accept me as her substitute, 
and permit me to convey you home,” said George politely. 

“Oh, well really, Mr. Holroyd,” exclaimed the old lady 
(divided between delight at the offer, and apprehension as to the 
style of raiment in which her dear Belle might be discovered), 
“T would not think of it; no, not on any account.” 

“Oh! but you must. I assure you I will take no refusal. I 
never take a refusal” (this was an excellent trait thought the old 
lady), as he placed his hand on the back of the chair. 

“Here, Denis, you can carry my gun and Crab will have to 
walk; he is more frightened than hurt;” and before Mrs. 
Redmond could expostulate, he was rolling her rapidly home- 
wards. 

“Well, this zs kind,” she said. “What a delightful change 
from Betty; she does jerk so, and can scarcely get me on at all. 
I'm sure it is all knack.” 


“Knack, indeed,” thought her charioteer. “By Jove! this 
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old woman weighs fifteen stone,and the chair as much as a cab; 
unfortunate girl, how her arms must ache.” 

Meanwhile the unfortunate girl and Denis lingered behind, 
and Denis made over the woodcock, with a short sketch of its 
history, and roars of laughter. 

“ And how do you like 4m?” enquired Betty, looking after 
the bath-chair. “Is he the stuck-up beast you expected ?” 

“No, I cannot say that he is stuck up, but he is rather 
superfine for Bridgetstown ; he wears silk socks of an evening, 
flies to open the door for the mater, and calls the governor 
‘= 

“You must be quite startled at such queer ways,” returned 
the girl, with an irony that was completely lost on her listener. 
“ Anything else ?” she asked blandly. 

“ He is shocked at Cuckoo,and no wonder, and he has been 
trying to lecture me.” 

“And no wonder,” she echoed expressively. 

“Now, Betty!” 

“ Pray, what was the text of his lecture ?” 

“ Hanging about at home, and you know wo is to blame for 
that,” and he tried to look sentimental, as he peered into her 
face. 

“ Denis, don’t be ridiculous! you are like a. dying duck in a 
thunderstorm. I know very well who is to blame for your idle- 
ness ; no less a person than yourself: you loaf about the country 
with a gun or a rod when you ought to be earning your living or 
learning to earn your living, like another young man. I wonder 
you are not ashamed of yourself, I know / am ashamed for 
you.” 

“T’ve a good mind to enlist!” he exclaimed in a tone of 
gloomy resolution. 

“Well, anything is better than idleness,” returned Betty cheer- 
fully. “I would far rather see you a steady private soldier 
than a good-for-nothing private gentleman.” 

“There’s no one, not even my mother, who would dare to 
speak to me as you do, Betty Redmond.” 

“Your mother, poor soul! I suppose not, but as to other 
people, it’s not that they don’t dare—they don't care! Do you 
imagine that any one is afraid of such an insignificant, helpless 
idler as Denis Malone ?” 
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“Betty, you ave a tongue, and no one suspects it but me!” 
cried Denis angrily. 

“Well, I am very glad that it is sharp enough to penetrate 
your rhinoceros skin. I hope you will take what it says to 
heart. Now, I must fly. They are nearly out of sight.” — 
with a gesture of farewell, she ran after the bath-chair. 

Mrs. Redmond talked incessantly as she was trundled along. 
She discoursed of the dreariness of the country, of her military 
friends, of her limited means, and of Belle, her beautiful Belle! 
Utterly lost in this wilderness—a veritable pearl among swine— 
Belle the ornament of countless balls, the admired of all, the 
cynosure of even: royal eyes, and yet, in spite of her dull life 
at Noone, she was so gay, so contented, the very light of the 
house ! 

This was satisfactory information, for when they arrived at 
the hall door, the whole mansion was in outer darkness. Belle 
was sitting in the study, with a small French poodle in her 
lap, and three fox terriers stretched out before the fire, ‘in 
various attitudes of luxurious repose. These latter animals 
had been the property of the late master of Noone, and 
actually enjoyed a legacy of five pounds each per annum for 
the term of their natural lives, and of course it was Mrs. 
Redmond’s interest to prolong their days, though she did not 
care for dogs. Their names were respectively “ Brown,” 
“ Jones,” and “ Robinson,” and they had each their distinctive 
characteristics. 

“Brown ” was stout, elderly, and self-conscious; he liked his 
comforts, such as fire, a regular walk, and a good and punctual 
dinner. He wasa bon vivant and did not eat fat or vegetables 
—an habitué of the kitchen—and slept with the cook. 

“Robinson” was a young and very handsome animal, who 
was fond of admiration, and ladies, and tea; was particular 
about his appearance, and had quite a fund of small affectations ; 
he was a general favourite—even Mrs. Redmond was fond of 
Robinson. 

“Jones” was also young and handsome—white body, black 
and tan head—a mighty hunter, whose thoughts were centred 
on sport, and who cared not a straw for the cook—indeed his 
whole heart was given to Betty. He led a joyous, but by no 
means innocent, life, in the woods, and would sit over a rabbit hole 
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for hours, and, when he was in full chase of poor bunny, his 
delighted barks made the plantations to ring. Many a time, he 
would return late at night, and lay his prey at Betty’s feet, 
gobble down his dinner, stretch his tired, muddy body before 
the fire, and there hunt in dreams! 

On this particular evening, all the dogs were at home, “ laid 
out,” so to speak, on the hearth-rug, whilst Belle nursed 
“Mossoo” and devoured a battered novel, by the light of a 
cheap candle. 

“ Mossoo,” a pampered, shivering, discontented little beast, was 
adored by his mistress—in fact, she belonged to him—not he to 
her! He was washed, trimmed, be-ribboned and caressed, fed 
on cream and chicken, and dainty dinners, with plenty of gravy. 
He had no sporting instinct, he disliked mice, was desperately 
afraid of cats and of wetting his feet, and the other dogs hated 
him, a3 boys in a family invariaby hate the pet, the coward, and 
the sneak. He was accomplished, too, degradingly accom- 
plished ; and as he went through his antics and stood upon his 
head, Brown, Jones, and Robinson sat and stared at him, with 
grave and scornful faces, and seemed to glance at one another 
as much as to say : “ Did you ever see such a fool ?” 

However, as long as “ Mossoo” had fresh cream and a soft 
pillow, and his mistress’s applause and devotion, he was above 
the opinion of his fellows. 

Suddenly, there was an unusual sound, a strange voice in the 
hall ; the dogs leapt to their fect, and tore out of the room, one 
yelping, skelping whirlwind. If Belle had been a man she 
would have used strong language as she capsized “ Mossoo,” 
laid down her book, and strained her ears to catch a sound above 
that maddening din. 

Yes! a man’s voice, and then her mother’s. 

“Qh, you must come in, you really must! and have a gluss of 
our celebrated rhubarb wine,” (celebrated indeed). 

Belle jumped up. She was in a shabby, old, red tea-gown ; 
her hair resembled a bottle brush. With great presence of mind, 
she blew out the candle, pushed one or two chairs into their 
places, flung herself into a luxuriant seat, rather out of the fire- 
light, and feigned sleep. 

“TIfmother orders in the lamp,” she said to herself, “I am 
lost.” 
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But luckily her astute old mother grasped the situation, and 
when, ten minutes later, George Holroyd took leave, he carried 
away with him the memories of a dim room, a pair of 
magnificent dark eyes, a ditto of restless, small, white hands, 
and a bewitching smile. I am not certain that he had not 
left a minute portion of his heart behind him. At any rate he 
had promised to return the following day, and bring his music, 
all his songs, and especially his duets. His late arrival at home 
was the subject of much graceful badinage on the part of his 
brother and sister. 

“Did you see Belle, and was she dressed?” enquired the 
latter, capering round him. 

“ Of course she was dressed, you little savage.” 

“Tam surprised to hear it. How I wish you had caught her 
in her old, red dressing-gown.” 

“Was the chair heavy ?” enquired Denis. 

“Weighs a ton; the old lady should really charter a pony or 
a donkey.” 

“She had a fine donkey to-day and that was yourself,” re- 
turned Denis with a grin. “Fancy tooling old Mother Redmond 
home! Upon my word, I did not think you were so soft. Eh! 
what?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


DANGEROUS. 


‘* Will you walk into my parlour ? 
Said the spider to the fly.” 


HER eldest son’s generous cheque had lifted a heavy load of 
care from Mrs. Malone’s bowed shoulders. She had caulked 
a. d repaired her sinking credit, with various gratifying sums “ on 
account,” and although the Major bullied her out of twenty 
pounds, and Denis blarneyed away twenty more, yet she con- 
trived to pay the most pressing village bills and the servants’ 
wages, and to purchase some much-needed garments for Cuckoo 
and herself. In a new bonnet and gown, she was a compara- 
tively happy woman, when she carried her soldier son round to 
call on the neighbourhood—on the Mahons of the Glen, the 
Lynches of Newton-Girly, the Moores of Roskeen, Miss 
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Dopping and the Finnys. Mrs. Finny—who was as much too 
sweet as her daughter was the reverse—clasped her bony hands, 
ecstatically, in Mrs. Malone’s face, as she welcomed her, and 
brought a tinge of red into George Holroyd’s tanned cheek, by 
saying: “So good of you, my dear kind friend, to bring your 
handsome son to sce us.” 

Mrs. Malone’s handsome son needed no introduction to 
Noone, and was perfectly competent to find his way there alone! 
He had received several cups of tea from the fair hands of Belle 
—little did he suspect the claws that were at the end of those 
soft white fingers—how should he? Belle was on her best, her 
very best behaviour—and he had lunched there once, in 
company with Denis, on rabbit pie, bottled gooseberries, and 
rhubarb wine—yet lived to tell the tale! but on no occasion, had 
he come across the girl who had wheeled the bath-chair. Nor, 
to be perfectly frank; did he miss her. 

After a long morning’s tramp over bogs and marshes, the 
dark November afternoons were somewhat difficult to dispose 
of (a late dinner has its drawbacks), and it was not altogether 
unpleasant to stroll across to Noone, and sit over its drawing- 
room fire with a brilliant companion, who always remembered 
that he took no sugar, and very little cream; sang tender love 
songs, and sparkling French chansons, with considerable 
expression ; told amusing anecdotes with much vivacity and 
gesticulation, and enrolled him in a kind of delightful, 
confidential companionship. 

They knew so many mutual military acquaintances, and 
military stations, and both were aliens to this monotonous rural 
existence. Belle was vivacious in appreciative company, related 
malicious tales of her neighbours, flattered him discreetly about 
his singing and shooting, and told him, with a sigh, that he 
reminded her so forcibly of a very great friend of hers, who, she 
subsequently let fall, was as handsome as a god!—and yet 
people said that Belle was not clever and that Betty had ten 
times her brains. Whilst this merry young couple laughed and 
talked and sang, Mrs. Redmond dozed over her knitting, or 
woke up with a start, to gaze at the animated faces at the tea 
table, and to watch George Holroyd furtively, with a cunning, 
predatory glance out of her little yellowish eyes. Would any- 
thing come of “his? she wondered. She was desperately 
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anxious about her daughter’s future. At her death Noone 
reverted to another branch of the family, and her beautiful, 
helpless, hot-tempered Belle, would be left to face the world 
with a very scanty income. Her own life, she knew, could not 
be prolonged. She was in the deadly grip of a fatal malady, 
and if she could only see Belle well married, she would die 
happy and with her mind at rest, but Belle was “getting on,” 
and was, alas! still Miss Redmond. And she bent all her 
energies to screwing and scraping every spare halfpenny, in 
order to leave her daughter a better provision when she herself 
had passed away. Now and then, she had reluctantly fitted her 
out for a short campaign in England, for a tour of what proved 
to be barren visits, remaining herself at Noone to count the 
potatoes and sods of turf, and to subsist on rabbits and herrings. 
The mere act of putting by one sovereign after another, soon 
became her keenest pleasure, and the enjoyment grew stronger 
the more it was indulged in, though she always assured herself, 
that this feverish gathering in of shillings and pound notes, had 
nothing to do with a love of money, but solely with her love of 
Belle! Belle herself had no anxieties about her future. She 
had made up her mind to marry George Holroyd and accom- 
pany him to India—her promised land. She was a young 
woman of some decision where her own interests were 
concerned, and possessed a considerable fund of tenacity, in 
spite of which several of her admirers had detached themselves, 
and escaped ; and, although she was by no means in love with 
her new acquaintance, she was enamoured of his profession and 
his prospects, and her restless spirit yearned for the perpetual 
changes of scene insured to an officer’s wife. Visions of gay 
cantonments, and still gayer hill stations, rose before her mental 
eye—visions in which she saw herself living in a whirl of balls, 
theatricals, and picnics, the queen of society, the best-looking, 
best dressed, and most admired of her sex; with legions ,of 
generals, aide-de-camps, yea, and commissioners, figuratively, at 
her feet. With each visit George paid, these dreams assumed 
more real and brilliant hues. Woe, woe, be to the hand that 
would dispel them, and condemn her to damp dreary Noone, and 
the society of the Finnys, and Malones, for life—a life that to 
Belle, with her intense vitality, and quenchless craving for 
excitement, would be simply a living death! 
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George Holroyd was really quite amazed to find what rapid 
strides he had made in intimacy with the Redmonds. He knew 
how easily the great Leviathan may be led, when once a hook is 
in his nose! and how simple it is, for any idle young man to 
become entangled in the web of a pretty, and experienced flirt. 
He began to feel almost apologetic and uncomfortable, when 
his mother regularly enquired at dinner “ where he had been ?” 

And he replied as punctually : “Over to Noone,” or “I just 
looked in at Noone,” “ I had tea at Noone.” 

Cuckoo’s ill-bred titter, and Denis’s wink, were not lost upon 
him, much less the Major’s ponderous chaff, and constant regret 
that “he was not a young man for Belle Redmond’s sake.” Belle 
was a pleasant companion for an hour or so, but George was not 
thinking of her as a companion for life. 

He had discovered that she was a young lady that one came 
to the end of very soon. She was smart, sparkling and pretty ; 
her animated gestures, and the playful little stamp of her foot 
were all very taking in their way ; but she was shallow, restless, 
and spiteful, and had a singularly foolish laugh. True that to 
him, she was undeniably sweet—sweet as Turkish delight—but 
then, with most people, a little of that cloying dainty goes a long 
way. 

In his guilty heart, this miserable young man knew that he 
was daily expected to tea at Noone; that he already had his 
own particular chair and tea cup, and that he had given Belle a 
quantity of new songs, a belt of his regimental colours, and his 
photograph in two positions; but surely, he would argue with 
himself, she was a sensible girl, and too well accustomed to 
society and the ways of the world, to suppose that these were 
more than the most ordinary attentions, and, then, Mrs. 
Redmond had been very civil to zm, and given him “carte 
blanche” to come and shoot rabbits whenever he pleased. 
Crafty old person! She sold the rabbits in the town for seven 
pence a piece, or hung them in the larder, and saved her 
butcher’s bill. 

To tell the truth, she and Mrs. Maccabe, the butcher’s relict 
and successor in the business, were not on very friendly terms. 
If the Malones’ bills were alarmingly long, Mrs. Redmond’s were 
pitifully small ! 

“A pound and a half of neck chops, is it, mam?” Mrs. 
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Maccabe would scream. “No mam, ot to-day; you've had 
chops for the last three months. I suppose ye think the shape 
is made of chops, but let me inform you, mam, that you are 
under a mistake. Shape has legs and loins, and fore-quarters ; 
you can take one of them, or go without.” 

And then Mrs. Maccabe, a powerful, formidable matron, in 
a large black bonnet, would seize an ox tail, kept for the 
purpose, and lay about her vigorously among the listening, 
sniggering, street urchins, whilst Mrs. Redmond would stalk 
back majestically to her bath-chair, and subsequently send a 
pencilled order for a sheep’s head. Mrs. Maccabe was an 
authority in the town ; even her grown-up married sons quailed 
before her tongue and her ox tail, and Maria Finny (herself a 
fearless speaker) stood in respectful awe of the butcher's widow. 

“One day,” to quote that championess, who related the story 
with virtuous complacency, “she made a holy show of Miss 
Finny before the whole street.” Maria, on frugal thoughts 
intent, had stepped in to remonstrate about a bit of gristle 
which she produced carefully wrapped in paper. “Av course, I 
know that to please some people bastes must be made without 
skin, and sinews, and bone. Weigh it Sam!” shouted Mrs. 
Maccabe to her son. “ Oxe ounce. Cut Miss Maria an ounce 
of mate!” 

“There Miss,” solemnly presenting it in paper, “I daresay it 
will serve you for a dinner.” 

Maria flung the packet into the middle of the street, and 
followed it in a fury, whilst her opponent placed her hands upon 
her fat sides and shook with wheezy laughter. 

The widow had her good points, of course, or she would have 
had but few customers, on whem to sharpen her terrible tongue. 
Indeed her poorer patrons did not care a straw for her abuse, 
and paid her honestly in her own coin, with ruthless and ready 
answers. . She was most charitable in secret, and many a fine 
chop and steak, and many a strong bowl of broth, was given 
away guite on the sly. She was long suffering to those who 
were really badly off, a devout Catholic, and a liberal contributor 
to her own Church: besides this, her meat was prime, un- 
surpassed in the whole province, and no better judge of a beast 
ever stood in a fair than Bridget Maccate. As the poor 
innocent animals passed unconsciously before her, she could tell 
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to a pound how they would cut up! Her purchases were 
young, healthy, and well-fed; she scorned to deal in tough, 
old, milch cows, and skinny strippers, and boasted that no 
second-class joint ever hung beneath the sign of “B. Maccabe 
and Sons.” 

During the days in which George Holroyd had developed so 
brisk an acquaintance with Noone, he had never once come 
across Betty Redmond. She was not kept out of his way in 
the upper or lower regions (as might be suspected), in case her 
claims to attention should clash with those of her cousin. Oh 
dear, no! Belle had no sincerer admirer. Betty was her 
willing drudge : she sewed for her, brought her breakfast in bed, 
and ran her errands with alacrity. Belle accepting these 
services with smiling thanks, and honeyed speeches, her cheap 
fascinations secured for her a devoted attendant, and saved her a 
lady’s-maid. 

Betty, who had known Ballingoole, and everyone in the 
neighbourhood, all her life, was quite at home in comparison 
with Mrs. Redmond and her daughter. She spent her holidays 
there, and looked forward to her visits to Noone, as if she were 
going direct to an earthly paradise. She loved the country, 
whether in summer or winter. She loved old “ Playboy,” the 
bay hunter who had taught her to ride, and now lay buried at 
the end of the orchard. She was fond of the dogs, the cart 
horses, the very cows. 

She was also fond, in a way, of old Uncle Brian, with his 
goggle eyes, red face, and loud voice, but here her love was 
somewhat tempered by fear. He set her on horseback when 
she was seven years old, and flogged old “ Playboy,” over big 
fences, in order to teach her to ride like an Irish woman, and he 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, when the chestnut 
filly kicked her off in the lawn, and went away with the best 
half of her habit. He took her out with him, when he went 
snipe shooting, to make her active and hardy. Nor dare she 
flinch before the deepest, blackest bog-drain, and he taught her 
to play backgammon and cribbage, and swore at her ro ndly, if 
she made a mistake. “To be afraid of nothing, to speak the 
truth, and to pull up her stockings,” were the injunctions which 
he enforced on his grand-niece. He left other matters to her 
instructor at the English school. 
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When Betty was sixteen, her uncle Brian died quite suddenly 
of apoplexy, said to have been induced by a fit of furious 
passion, and when she returned to Noone, her heart sank 
within her, for a new mistress was coming, and she expected 
great changes. The new mistress was an Englishwoman, with a 
pretty daughter, and both were total strangers to Ballingoole 
and Betty. 

Betty went mournfully round the place in her new black 
dress, accompanied by her intimate friends, “ Brown,” “ Jones,” 
and “ Robinson.” There had been an auction of all the stock and 
out-door effects ; the yard was full of straw, and bits of boxes 
and newspapers; the stables, byre, and coach house were 
empty ; the house itself, how dreary and forlorn; at every turn 
she missed old Uncle Brian, with his loud voice and tapping 
stick, and was very miserable indeed, till Miss Dopping came 
that afternoon, and carried her away to her own home, and 
subsequently to visit the Moores of Roskeen. 

A week or two later, Mrs. Redmond arrived, inquisitive 
astute, agreeable—prepared to tolerate Betty, and to tolerate the 
dogs—and to make a little money out of both! 

But Betty was a delightful surprise; a bright, clever, active, 
girl, full of humour and energy, who knew the ways of the 
place, and was most useful in the house, and took to Belle— 
and, what was more important, Belle took to her—immediately. 

Far from being set on one side, Betty was an influential 
personage, and her aunt’s domestic viceroy and right hand. She 
had not been visible at the tea-table, simply because she never 
partook of afternoon tea. Her uncle Prian had called it a 
“kitchen-maid’s custom,” and she liked being out of doors until 
it was almost dark. At present she spent all her afternoons 
with Miss Dopping, who had been laid up with a bad cold ever 
since her visit to Noone, and Mrs. Redmond gladly spared her 
niece, for two reasons, firstly, because she did not want her; 
secondiy, because she had her weather-eye fixed on Miss 
Dopping’s money bags. The old lady was fond of Betty, was 
as wealthy as she was eccentric, and had no near kin. If Betty 
became a rich heiress, it would be a capital thing for Bclle! 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ONLY JONES. 


‘Some griefs are med’cinable.” 
—CYMBELINE. 


GEORGE HOLnoypD had fain to be content with the Ballingoole 
Harriers, instead of the Ward Union and Meath hounds; his 
poverty but not his will consented to this pitiable change. 
However, even Harriers must be followed on horseback, and up 
to the present, although the Major had been making constant 
enquiries among his own immediate connections and many 
sporting friends, no suitable steed was secured. A large 
number of the blind, the maimed, the halt, had been forth- 
coming, had been submitted for inspection, each and all a 
dead bargain, each sold as a personal favour to George, and 
for xo fault,so the Major expressively stated upon what he 
was pleased to call “his sacred word of honour.” George, 
who rode well, and recognised a decent horse when he saw it, at 
last grew tired of this farce, and said : 

“TI always thought that Ireland was the country for good horses. 
Where are they? I never saw such a set of old screws—that 
one,” pointing to a discarded charger, “is like an old hair trunk, 
and has not a tooth in his head. My bump of veneration 
would forbid my getting on his back.” 

“If you will go to a couple of hundred guineas,” said the 
Major (who loved not his step-son), I'll engage to get you a 
flyer—a chaser.” 

“ Thanks—but sixty is my limit, and as I am a light-weight I 
ought to be able to pick up something that will carry me for a 
couple of months.” 

“ There was that bay horse of Cooney’s—he is cheap enough! 
You tried him one day with the Harriers.” 

“Yes, but I don’t care about an animal that expects you to 
carry his head home after a very mild day’s sport.” 

9 
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“Well, I believe I know of one, but he is a good way off, 
that won’t ask you to carry “zs head, but that takes it and 
mostly keeps it. May-be, he will please you,” said the 
Major bluffly; “he belongs to a tenant of me cousin's, Nick 
Malone.” 

While this independent animal was being looked up, George 
passed his time in shooting snipe, sunning himself in Miss 
Redmond’s smiles, and thinning her mother’s rabbits. One day, 
as he was tramping through the wet woods, accompanied by 
“Lodge” Pat, laden with dead bunnies, he noticed through a 
glade, what looked like a black figure—the figure of a woman. 
As any figure was an unusual sight in the upper plantations, he 
halted, stared, and finally advanced towards her—a girl in an 
old waterproof and black felt hat, with masses of loose brown 
hair, kneeling on the damp moss, and occasionally laying her 
head on the ground! “An escaped lunatic!” Also two very 
anxious fox terriers, sniffing and yelping and running circles 
round her. 

“It’s Miss Betty,” ejaculated Pat, and the sound of his voice 
made her spring to her feet and confront them. 

It was Miss Betty, the bath-chair girl; and how plain she 
was! Her hair was tumbling over her shoulders; her face was 
deadly white; her eyes dim and watery with crying; her nose, 
the colour of a ripe tomato; an unbecoming old hat, a raw 
November day—of a truth, Betty Redmond had never looked 
worse ! 

“Can I be of any assistance? Is anything the matter?” 
enquired George politely, as he doffed his deerstalker. 

“Yes, of course there is!” she gasped out hysterically. “It’s 
Jones! He has been in a rabbit-hole since yesterday.” 

Mr. Holroyd had never been formally introduced to the dogs ; 
they were always out with Betty, and he was more than ever 
confirmed in his first impression. 

“ And Aunt Emma does not care, nor feel it one bit,” she con- 
tinued passionately. “She says he will come out of himself; 
perhaps she will be sorry when he is dead, and she loses his 
legacy.” 

Strange, he thought, that even Maria Finny had never men- 
tioned that Miss Elizabeth Redmond was out of her mind. 

“Do not excite yourself,” he said, soothingly. “It will be all 
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right, I am sure ; just leave it in my hands, and I will see after 
him—if you will only allow me to take you home first.” 

Could a professional mad doctor say more? he thought, with 
warm self-approval. 

“Go home,” she echoed, stamping her foot. “And leave him 
here to die—he that is so fond of me—that is my very shadow 
—that loves me better than anything in the world. What do 
you think I am made of ?—a block of stone? No, never. I will 
stay here till he is brought out, either dead or alive—if I stay for a 
week. Well, what are you waiting for? If you want to be of 
some use, you might dig.” 

“ Sure it’s only a dog, sir,” explained Pat, as he looked up into 
his employer’s sorely perplexed countenance. “It’s only Jones, 
and ’tis himself is a born devil for hunting rabbits, and going to 
ground like any ferret.” 

“Oh, Mr. Holroyd, you offered tc help; help me to dig him 
out,” said the girl, seizing a spade. “I wfl do anything for you 
if you will only save him. Pat, I will give you five shillings ! he 
—he is choking in there,” she went on distractedly. “Listen to 
his bark, how faint it is, fainter than it was an hour ago. He is 
dying, I am sure of it.” And she burst into fresh tears. 

George Holroyd leant his gun against a tree, and promptly took 
hold of a spade, and commenced operations with a will. Beauty 
in distress must ever appeal to the heart of a young man; only 
this was not Beauty—far from it—but Beauty’s cousin—besides, 
George loved dogs, and he worked with all his zeal and strength 
for the sake of the sporting little terrier, whilst Pat laboured, and 
grubbed, and carried out earth with hard horny hands. After 
twenty minutes’ incessant toil, through moss and roots, and frost- 
bound earth, there was a scream of delight from Betty, and a 
very dirty, frightened terrier struggled forth, and was clasped 
instantly in her arms. 

“Oh, you bad, bad dog,” she murmured ecstatically, as she 
kissed the top of his head: “how dare you give me such a 
fright? What should we have done if you had been lost, and 
spoiled the set? You shall be kept in the stable for a week on 
bread and water, for this.” 

And she set him down to receive the boisterous conzratula- 
tions of “ Brown ” and “ Robinson.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” she said, now turning to 
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Mr. Holroyd—*“ Nor Pat—Pat come up to the house this 
evening for your five shillings.” 

“And my reward,” enquired George. “I worked twice as 
hard as Pat!” Thinking that, despite her fiery nose and eyes, 
she had pretty white teeth, and a singularly sweet smile. “You 
know you said I might have anything I asked for.” 

“Oh! that was in the agonies of the moment!” 

“Then you would repudiate your offer, Miss Betty. I am 
surprised at you!” 

“No, no, I never, as the people here say, ‘go back from my 
word ;’ only I have so little worth offering,” now following 
happy Pat, who slouched along, laden with the gun and rabbits. 
“I have no possessions of the smallest value, nothing but an 
old watch that goes for about three hours, and a battered locket, 
that Jones has chewed.” 

“Well, I will not enforce my claim now. I shall bide my 
time, and remind yow of your promise some day. Perhaps I 
had better have it down in writing ?” 

“ Perhaps you had,” she answered with a laugh. 

“You appear to be very fond of dogs,” he remarked, as he 
walked beside her. 

“T am indeed. I look upon them almost as if they were my 
relations. I have ” and she paused. 

“You were going to say something,” he suggested politely. 

“T have so few relations.” 

“Mrs. and Miss Redmond.” 

“Very distant connections by marriage. I have one uncle in 
India, whom I have never seen; he is my only near kith or 
kin.” 

“Perhaps what you lack in relatives, you make up in friends ; 
some people think ‘hey are the best of the two.” 

“Yes, I am very well off for friends—friends among my 
school-fellows, and friends over here—there are the Moores of 
Roskeen, and the Mahon girls, and Miss Dopping, and your 
sister, Cuckoo.” 

“Miss Dopping and Cuckoo! What a contrast; rather a 
scratch pair as the Major would say.” 

“May be so, but they suit me exactly. Miss Dopping 
is my house friend, and Cuckoo is my companion out of 
doors.” 
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“And have you summer and winter friends, and fine weather 
and wet weather friends ?” 
“No, I have zo fine weather friend; you don’t understand. 
Miss Dopping is old and does not go out much. She and I like 
the same people in books, and we read and talk over things, and 
she tells me about old times, and teaches me various matters, and 

lectures me now and then.” 

“Yes, and Cuckoo? Does she lecture you and talk about old 
times ?” 

“No, indeed, J lecture her; we run after the Harriers 
together, and botanise, and go nutting and black-berrying.” 

George began to think that a walk with this original girl was 
an agreeable novelty, and was rather sorry to see the garden 
walls of Noone looming through the trees. In a narrow path 
leading from the garden gate they nearly fell over Lodge Juggy, 
with her apron very full of something, and—if she could be said 
to blush—she blushed, as she stood right in their way, dropping 
hurried courtesies. 

“Oh, Juggy,” exclaimed Betty, “where are you going; what 
have you got there?” 

“Just a lock of old cabbage laves for the pig, miss, that Mike 
was throwing out.” 

“What small cabbages—they are the shape of potatoes,” said 
Betty, looking steadily at Juggy’s apron. 

“Well, there is a couple or so, and I won’t deny it, miss, but 
sure, times is hard, terribly hard, Miss Betty, and you mind the 
days when your uncle was alive, when I went to mass on me 
own ass’s car, and kept a couple of pigs!” 

“ And what has happened to you, Juggy ?” enquired George 
sympathetically. 

“Well, sir, ever since I offended the Lord and Mrs. Redmond, 
I’m in a poor way. Sure,I get nothing out of the gate, but 
what people give me.” 

“And I hope they are liberal,” said George, feeling his 
pocket. 

“ There does be no quality passing now ; times is changed, but 
some are not too bad at Christmas. Mrs. Mahon puts a 
flannel petticoat on me, and Mrs. Maccabe puts a couple 
of shifts on me, and Miss Dopping puts a pair of boots on 
me.” 
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“The Graces attiring Venus,” muttered the young man to 
Betty ; then, louder: 

“T hope you will allow me to contribute to your toilet,” 
placing five shillings in her ready hand. “Get yourself one or 
two larger and stronger aprons; you don’t know ow useful 
you may find them.” 

“The Lord love your handsome face!” exclaimed Juggy, upon 
whom the sarcasm was completely lost. “ Faix! it’s a real trate 
to see a gentleman,” and, as they passed on, she struck an 
easy and reflective attitude and remarked, in a tone of audible 
approval: 

“Och! and wouldn’t they make a lovely pair! And wouldn't 
I go ten miles on me hands and knees to see their wedding ?” 

George could not restrain a smile, at the preposterous idea of 
coupling 42m with his present companion. 

“What does she mean about offending Mrs. Redmond and 
the Lord?” he enquired precipitately—trusting that Juggy’s 
compliments had not reached Betty’s ears. 

“Oh! it’s a long story. She has lived at the Lodge for years, 
and some of her people are not quite respectable. One of her 
brothers is a poacher, and another keeps a still. She used to 
sell his potheen on the sly, and I often wondered wy she had 
so many visitors, especially on Sundays, in Uncle Brian’s time, 
for he was an indulgent master, and seemed to think what he 
called ‘Juggy’s receptions’ a great joke, but last year she 
quarrelled with Foxy Joe—you know Foxy Joe?” 

“Yes, I am acquainted with him.” 

“Well, I believe they had some dispute about money, or 
whisky, and he informed on her, and told Aunt Emma that she 
kept a very thriving unlicensed ‘public’ at the lodge gate, and 
so, one day, when Juggy declared that she was dying of 
rheumatism and cold, and had sent up to her house for port 
wine and a little jam, Aunt Emma marched down to the Lodge, 
about twelve o'clock at night, and made me go with her. We 
peeped in at one of the front windows, and saw, the whole 
kitchen lit up. One of the best drawing-room lamps was on the 
dresser, four silver candlesticks had also been borrowed, as well 
as glasses, and the family punch-bowl, and Mrs. Redmond’s pet 
claret jug. About fifty people were sitting round, drinking, and 
smoking, and shouting ‘more power.’ There was a fiddler on 
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the table, and Juggy herself and the Mahons’ groom were 
dancing a frantic jig in the middle of the floor, When Mrs. 
Redmond flung the door back and stalked in, perhaps you can 
imagine the scene, for it is beyond my power of description.” 

“T think I can picture it,’ said George with a hearty laugh. 
“Tell me, Miss Betty, how is it that I never see you at 
Noone? And do you know that Iam over almost every after- 
noon ?” 

“Oh yes, I am aware of that, but I have had other engage- 
ments. Have you been thinking that I am a sort of Cinderella, 
hidden in the kitchen among the ashes?” she enquired mis- 
chievously. 

“ No,” he stammered ; but the idea had occurred to him. 

“[ don’t drink five o’clock tea, and I generally go over and 
sit with Miss Dopping, who has been ill ; besides, I know that 
Belle is a host in herself.” 

(She said this in the frank innocence of her heart, and without 
the faintest arri¢re pensée.) 

“The more the merrier,” returned George, “we shall have your 
society this evening at any rate.” 

“No, I think not. I have a message to take for Mrs. 
Redmond. You see, Jones has wasted nearly all my day,” 
and she came to a full stop where the pathway led to the 
avenue. 

“Good-bye, then,” he said, “since you must go, and remember 
your promise.” 

“Yes, I'll remember my promise,” she answered gaily. “I 
am very, very much obliged to you,” and she held out her hand. 

He took it in his. What a cold, slender, little hand. It 
gave him a graceful, cordial shake, like a hearty schoolboy, and 
in another second its proprietor had disappeared in the deepen- 
ing dusk. 

And so that was Betty! who came into a room like a blast of 
wind, according to Major Malone, and whom his mother had 
called “a beautiful, warm-hearted, young creature.” Well, on 
the whole, he rather liked her. 


(To be continued.) 
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Our Wiittiest Fudge. 
THE LATE SIR W. MAULE. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


THE list of English wits is a large and respectable one, and 
varied enough in its departments. It would be interesting to 
classify the principles that have directed each form of humour, 
or trace out to what extent it has been prompted by the 
particular situation or the character of the professor. It might 
be discovered that a good deal was owing to the fashion of 
“looking at things,” to what, in short, accounts for the “style” 
of different painters. Thus an “impressionist” can only see the 
moods and tones of nature, and is blind to details: a Denner 
or a Hemling seems to paint as though his eyes were but an inch 
away from the subject. There are humorists who detect 
fantastic images, and similarities, like Sydney Smith; others, 
setting aside all details, discover new and unsuspected meanings 
in some trite and long accepted proposition. But the highest 
and most appreciated, because the rarest, form is the zronzcal, 
which has the subtlest flavour; with an air of simplicity, or 
apparent agreement ; with a disguised sarcastic tone. We have 
unhappily but few of these originals ; Swift, Sterne, and above 
all, Elia. Here we have perfect ease, without the air of exertion 
—an indifference perhaps. The French excel in this line, and 
have an unsurpassed delicacy of touch, adding a sort of malin 
good humour and air of goodwill: witness the incomparable 
Rivarol, who so good-naturedly cautioned an indifferent author 
of poems that his MS. was hanging out of his pocket: “If they 
did not know you,” he added, “it might be stolen.” It was 
Rivarol, too, or some one akin, who, when it was arranged 
that he should decide between two indifferent works, exclaimed 
on hearing the first,“ 7 prefer the other.” Some literal minds 
have to pause a little before they can seize these delicate 
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insinuations. There was a good deal of this delightful imperti- 
nence in the sayings of that truly original being, Thompson, the 
late Master of Trinity, whose jests had a “ quince-like” flavour, 
and were all of the same family. 

Maule, the eminent judicial humorist—not “joker ”—had this 
distinct cachet: and the wit-amateur even takes special delight 
in his delicious jests, which are unhappily but too few. There 
is a depth in them and a something that might be called 
“sardonic,” were they not the utterances of a truly amiable man. 
They recur to us regularly, as part of our philosophical or 
intelligent “baggage”; much as one puts up for a journey the 
little favourite “ pocket” poet or essayist. It is scarcely so well 
known as it ought to be, that this eminent man, instead of being 
habitually a bitter, or “cantankerous” person, possessed the 
most amiable and even affectionate of dispositions. He was 
remarkable for his filial and family devotion. Born in 1788 at 
Edmonton, he was sent to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself in mathematical studies to an extraordinary degree, and, 
it is said, that he would have been one of the first of European 
mathematicians had he not followed the Bar. When he 
graduated in 1810, he “came out” Senior Wrangler, and so far 
ahead of his competitors, that no one could be considered second 
—a sort of “Eclipse” first, the rest nowhere. He invented 
marvellous “ processes,” and it was told, that he and his friend 
Babbage had once played a game of chess on the top of a coach, 
without board or pieces ! 

His sister has written a simple, unpretending account of his 
youth and college course, which shews that the whole thoughts 
of this amiable man were bound up with his family. His 
parents followed his course with equal pride and affection, and 
his letters to them are almost engaging for the simplicity and 
almost touching interest exhibited. Even thus early he began 
to exhibit the pleasant “ Maule vein,” and, when a mere lad, 
describing to his father how his pony had shied at a waggon 
load of hay, he says “I thought it very strange for a horse to 
be frightened at a load of hay, till I recollected having seen 
people frightened at a drove of oxen, who had no objection to 
a dinner of beef.” This has merit and promise, and is quaint 
enough, 


This interesting and accomplished man had ever a standing 
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antipathy to anything like sycophancy or what is called 
humbug. For many years, when he was at the Bar, he lost 
business, though his merit was fully recognised, owing to his 
assumed cold and distrustful manners to clients and solicitors. 
This was owing to his determination to avoid all appearance of 
courting them, or as it was called “hugging.” Scrupulously fair 
in his conduct of cases, he could not endure any exaggeration in 
his brethren. Talfourd, who had an emotional temperament, 
used to work on juries by emotion and the display of sentiment, 
which his “ learned friend,” who was often opposed to him, used 
to neutralize by happy sarcasm, or ridicule. 

His accomplishments were extraordinary. He was familiar 
with French, Italian, Spanish and other languages, and could 
writ2 graceful sonnets in these tongues. Lord Brougham used 
to declare that he was the only man in London whom he was 
afraid of in conversation. An odd instance is given of his 
cleverness in “trifling” matters. He had an extraordinary 
cleverness in picking locks! and could not only open but close 
them again, with a simple bit of wire. He once utterly cor- 
founded a country locksmith by thus opening a portmanteau 
which had been pronounced impregnable. 

The most memorable and oftenest quoted of his utterances is, 
of course, the famous one delivered at the Warwick Assizes, on 
the trial of a prisoner for bigamy. The first wife had taken to 
drinking, pawned all his property, and finally had gone off with 
her paramour. After the lapse of many years the prisoner 
married, and was now indicted, it was said, at the instigation of 
her seducer. This hard case moved the judge to express him- 
self in the matchless piece of irony which has excited such 
admiration. There have been many versions of this address, 
some halting enough; but the one we shall furnish was given in 
the Zzmes over thirty years ago, at the moment when Mrs. 
Norton’s grievances were engrossing attention, and seems to be 
the most authentic in form. 

“ Prisoner, you have been convicted upon clear evidence ; you 
have intermarried with another woman, your wife being still 
alive. You have committed the crime of bigamy. You tell me, 
and indeed the evidence has shown, that your first wife left her 
home, and her young children, to live in adultery with another 
man. You say this prosecution is an instrument of extortion on 
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the part of the adulterer. Be it so. I am bound to tell you 
that these are circumstances which the law does not, in your 
case, take notice of. You had no right to take the law into 
your own hands. Every Englishman is bound to know that 
when a wrong is done, the law, or perhaps I should say, the 
Constitution, affords a remedy. Now Jisten to me and I will 
tell you what you ought to have done. Immediately you heard 
of your wife’s adultery you should have gone to an attorney and 
directed him to bring an action against the seducer of your wife. 
You should have prepared your evidence, instructed counsel 
and proved the case in Court, and recollect z¢ was imperative 
that you should recover, I do not say actually obtain, substantial 
damages. Having proceeded thus far, you should have 
employed a Proctor and instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts for a divorce a@ mensa et thoro. Your case is a very 
clear one, and I doubt not you would have obtained your divorce. 
After this step your course was quite plain: you had only to 
obtain a private Act of Parliament to dissolve your marriage. 
This you would get as a matter of course upon payment of the 
proper fees and proof of the facts. You might then have law- 
fully married again. I perceive, Prisoner, that you scarcely 
appear to understand what 1 am saying to you, but let me 
assure you that these steps are constantly taken by persons who 
are desirous to dissolve an unhappy marriage: it is true, for the 
wise man has said it, ‘a hated woman when she is married is a 
thing the earth cannot bear, and that ‘a bad wife is to her 
husband as rottenness to his bones.’ You, however, must bear 
this great evil or must adopt the remedy prescribed by the Con- 
stitution of your country. I see you would tell me that these 
proceedings would cost you £1,000, and that all your small 
stock-in-trade is not worth £100. Perhaps it may be so. The 
law: has nothing to say to that: if you had taken these 
proceedings you would have been freé from your present wife 
and the woman whom you have secondly married would have 
been a respectable matron. As you have not done so you stand 
there a convicted culprit, and it is my duty to pass sentence 
upon you. You will be imprisoned for one day.” 

Everything here is perfect, even to the comedy, as it might be 
called, of the situation. The prisoner must have listened dazed 
and bewildered, to the grave directions of the judge; to the 
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things left undone which he ought to have done. But Maule 
was speaking to a greater audience, to the Empire, and was not 
thinking of the culprit. The passages underlined are matchless 
in their ironical earnestness, there is no exaggeration, and the 
effect left is as of something almost grotesque. It has been 
always repeated that this most original appeal helped more than 
anything else to bring about a reform in the marriage laws. 
But the calm, unaffected style of the speaker was half the battle. 
“How ” says one of his admirers, “reproduce that inimitable 
manner which could render the phrase of good-humoured 
sarcasm no contradiction in terms, which so justly hit that 
mysterious focus in which manifest intention and assumed 
unconsciousness play through one another like the changing 
colours of shot silk.” 

No wonder, indeed, that juries were often mystified by this 
curious mode of address : it was said that they sometimes took 
this refined irony as a literal direction. Irony is an awkward 
and often useless weapon. Let any one try the experiment of 
relating some delicately refined saying, in a mixed company of 
young ladies, or average Scots, and he will certainly be chilled 
and disheartened at the reception of his jest, which he probably 
will have to explain, or expound, even then without making 
it intelligible. The Judge himself used to relate some delightful 
specimens of these coups mangués. As when once a man was 
indicted before him for the offence of “ wounding with intent to 
do bodily harm,” and who had, in effect, stabbed his victim 
dangerously. The Counsel who defended made a rather 
desperate attempt to argue that it was no more than “a common 
assault,” and, if they came to that conclusion, they should acquit. 
This seemed to have made some impression on the jury. On 
which the Judge, with much naiveté declared that the Counsel’s 
view of the law was perfectly correct. “If, therefore, they were 
of opinion that the ripping up the prosecutor’s belly, so as to let 
out his bowels, had been done without the intent of doing him 
any bodily harm, they should certainly acquit him of the more 
aggravated offence, and find him guilty of a mere common 
assault. If, on the other hand, they were mot of that opinion 
they should find him guilty of the previous charge. The too 
literal jury considered that it was thus scriously “left to them” 
to choose either course, and after deliberation found the prisoner 
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guilty only of the lighter offence. There was the same unlucky 
result in a coining case at the Surrey Assizes, where the Counsel 
ingeniously contended that the coins were so rudely fashioned 
that no ordinary person could be deceived. He further insisted 
that it was impossible that the prisoner could have intended to 
“utter” or “pass ” such clumsy forgeries. The Judge again took 
occasion to say that the Counsel had correctly interpreted the 
law. Accordingly if the jury came to the conclusion that the 
prisoner did not intend to imitate any particular coin of the 
country, but something else, say a boot-jack or a pair of nut- 
crackers, they were of course to acquit him. There was good 
sense and logic in this bit of fersifage, as well as fine irony. 
But the “ jolter-headed ” jury fancied it was a literal direction to 
them to investigate the likeness between the coin and the other 
familiar objects, and gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 
These results must have been vexatious enough for the Judge. 
But as was said truly of him by a sagacious observer, explaining 
these little fatalities, “He had neither the congenial stupidity 
which enables men not otherwise remarkable to appeal 
successfully to the stupid, nor that peculiar form of talent by 
which some men can condescend to play upon the stupidity of 
others.” 

Few incidents have been more quoted than his sarcasm on the 
ladies who remained to listen to an unsavoury case. When 
warning. had been given, and some retired precipitately, a few 
strong-minded ones, as they were called, kept their places 
“You may zow go on,” said the Judge, “all the ladies have 
withdrawn.” There is another version, or it might have been 
another occasion. “Out with it,’ he said to the hesitating 
witness, “ The ladies don't mind it, you needn’t be afraid of me.” 

There is a noble, sarcastic burst of his, that can be ‘put beside 
his famous bigamy address, and which must have given a twinge 
to the Judge who heard it. When practising on the circuit, he 
was engaged in a case which had occupied a considerable time. 
“Come, Brother Maule,” said Baron Parke, who was trying the 
case, “can’t you get on a little faster? I must be at Stafford to- 
night.” 

“T should be most happy to oblige your Lordship,” was the 
reply, “ but you see at present I am not ‘ Brother Maule’ but 
‘Brother Robinson’ (his client). who has not the least wish that 
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your Lordship should get to Stafford to-night: in point of fact, 
he does not care a straw whether your Lordship ever gets to 
Stafford at all,” in which ironical rebuke there is a bitter 
significance, for it is the story of legions of unhappy suitors who 
have been thus airily sacrificed, their cases “huddled up” and 
hurried over, that Judge and Counsel may “get to Stafford to- 
night,” another form indeed of prisoners being hung “ that 
Jurymen may dine.” We can conceive, indeed, the blank 
astonishment as the advocate thus bluntly set forth the true 
position of the client. No one, who has not travelled “on 
circuit,” can havea conception of how unscrupulously clients and 
their cases have bzen thus dealt with, by “ My learned friend, 
who is ‘concerned’ in other cases,” or “retained” at the next 
town—the Judge impatient, the hapless client, unconscious 
of the plot, believing that Counsel, Judge and Jury are all eager 
in his interest—having been paid to attend to it. Suddenly 
there are whisperinzs and consultations, and he is told im- 
periously that he must agree to “this or that”: in vain he 
protests : a varnished tale is ingeniously presented and he is told 
that he will rue it if he does not take advice. And so the 
party at last happily gets away “to Stafford.” 

It was the late Mr. Hayward who brought story-telling to an 
art or mystery, and his principle was that a story, to be really 
good, should be always “cut to the bone.” Maule held the 
same view, and often offered for a wager to compress the point 
of any story into a couple of lines. This however is not taking 
stock of the numerous jolter-headed people who require more 
leisurely exposition to take in the points. This compressed 
significance is found in Maule’s own sayings. Two words often 
with him are as dramatic as many sentences. A smart barmaid 
was giving testimony before him against an ill-looking ruffian 
charged with what is called “ringing the changes.” They got 
into a sort of wrangle or recrimination, but the prisoner, an 
impudent fellow, could make nothing of her, and at last said, 
“Well, you may go away, the jury won't believe you.” “I 
shan’t go for your letting me go,” was the answer. The Judge, 
who had been taking his notes, looked up and said, “My good 
girl, you have given your evidence very well, and can go: and 
remember you have this advantage over the prisoner, that you 
can go away, and he can’t.” The man was found guilty and 
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sentenced to penal servitude, when he said in a low voice, 
“You'll be in hell before the time is over.” Maule did not hear 
and asked the clerk what he had said. “ He said,” said, the 
clerk with much solemnity, “that your Lordship will be in hell 
before his time is over.” “We shall see,” said the Judge. “Call 
the next case.” To us it seems there is something exquisitely 
humorous in this “ze shall see,’ an acceptance, as it were, a 
willingness to leave the issue of the prophecy to be decided by 
the event. Another hardened ruffian, when about to be 
sentenced, broke out with “May God strike me dead if I did 
it!” on which followed a long, solemn pause, the Jury wondering 
and everybody expecting some expression of severity or punish- 
ment. At last Maule broke the silence, with, “ As the Almighty 
has not seen fit to interpose,” and proceeded to sentence. There 
was nothing profane in this, it was really a rebuke. But a better 
version is this. A man tried for stealing a watch was asked had 
he any witnesses. He replied that he had “none but his Maker, 
who knew his innocence.” The Judge, after waiting a few 
moments, addressed the Jury. “Gentlemen, the prisoner is 
charged with stealing a watch. He calls a witness who docs 
not appear ; on the other hand two witnesses saw him take the 
watch.” ; 

On another occasion he said, ez passant, as it were, “ One of 
these defendants is it seems, a minister of religion, of what 
religion it does not appear; but to judge by his conduct it 
cannot be of any form of Christianity.” Here, it will be noted, 
there is no rebuke, he simply notes that the practice does not 
correspond with the standard of precept. The whole is coldly 
judicial, yet scathing from its very moderation. 

A “common form” of the assizes is the child witness, usually 
well “primed” to answer some prefatory religious questions, or 
a few formulas supposed to test his knowledge of  re- 
sponsibility. The Counsel usually puts on his most engaging, 
encouraging manner, stoops down, and asks “ where she expects 
to go to if she does not tell the truth.” A little girl once thus 
questioned replied as usual, “to the naughty place,” and being 
next asked whither she was to be sent if she did tell the truth, 
prattled out, “to de good place.” Maule, with well-affected 
astonishment, exclaimed “ This little girl knows more than I do.” 
What a “dispersion of humbug” was here, for in this stale 
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formula were settled the greatest issues, and this infant, who 
was presumed to know nothing, arrived at a supernatural know- 
ledge of its future. The absurdity of such answers, as a proof 
of the witness’ telling truth, was also made manifest. 

Here are some more trivial jests, reproduced, and not so worthy 
of his fame. Their authenticity is doubtful. Such was his 
remark to the policeman who spoke of being in the “ Hen 
Division.” “Do you mean the Poultry ?” was the reply, which 
suggests the better jest of the judge, who, irritated by a witness’ 
pronunciation “the ’igh bailiff” said, “I have often heard of a 
bum-bailiff, but never of an Eye bailiff.” He was lately credited 
in the Zzmes with the well known and original reproof to an 
arrogant member of the Bar. “Your language is intolerable, 
and such as the Creator would not use even to a black beetle!” 
“Sir,” he said to a counsel who was rambling a good deal, “I 
would advise you to state your arguments in some sort of order. 
The chronological is of course the best, but if you cannot manage 
that, try the alphabetical.” This unlucky Counsel’s name, 
according to Sir F. Doyle, was “ Barker.” He was, in fact, ever 
intolerant of ignorance or self-sufficiency in the profession, and 
he was specially caustic to any “Gentleman of the Long Robe” 
who displayed ignorance, supported by assurance. A young 
prosecuting Counsel had sat down after concluding his case 
which he had conducted very inefficiently, but with much affec- 
tation of knowledge. “ Have you any further evidence, 
Mr.——?” the judge asked. “None, my Lord. That is my 
case.” “You surely have other witnesses?” “No, my Lord,” 
the Counsel answered flippantly, “I don’t think more to be 
necessary.” “Then sir, I must tell you that you have not proved 
any ownership in the articles, which, for all I know, may be the 
property of the prisoner himself. Gentlemen, I direct you to 
acquit.” This must have extinguished the young Counsel on the 
spot. To another of the same class, he said sarcastically, “ You 
have already read that section four times, Mr.——, it’s iteration: 
it’s—well I use no epithet, but it zs iteration.” His method of 
neutralising, as it were, the usual clap-trap formulas of Counsel, 
in mystifying juries, was admirable, as well for his good humour 
as for the sound common sense displayed. When a Counsel had 
been pressing on the jury that “ there was some evidence” ona 
point, in favour of his client, the Judge as usual, when he was in 
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his caustic vein, affected to agree. Counsel was perfectly right 
in his law, “ but he’s a lawyer, gentlemen, and you are not, and 
as you don’t know what he means by ‘ some evidence, ll tell you, 
Suppose there was an action on a Bill of Exchange, and six 
people swore that they saw the defendant accept it, and others 
swore they heard him say he should have to pay it, and six 
others swore to his handwriting, and suppose on the other side, 
they called a poor old man, who had been at school with the 
defendant forty years before, and had not seen him since: and 
he said ‘he rather thought the acceptance was not his writing, 
why there’d be ‘some evidence’ that it was not, and that’s what 
Mr. means in this case.” What a little drama this is, and 
how refreshing and convincing the argument ! 

Another of his capital illustrations of the limits of evidence 
was the foilowing: “If a man,” he said to a jury, “goes into the 
London Docks sober, without the means of getting drunk, and 
comes out of one of the cellars wherein are a million of gallons 
of wine, very drunk, I think that would be reasonable evidence 
that he had stolen some of the wine in the cellar, though you 
could not prove that any wine was stolen, or any wine missed.” 

A stupid jury and an ingenious counsel were engaged in a 
case of the plainest kind; where a previous. conviction was 
proved against the prisoner by the usual certificate and the 
evidence of a policeman who had him in his charge. The 
Counsel threw doubts on the certificate and on the policeman’s 
evidence, to which the jury seemed to listen. In his most ironical 
vein, the Judge proceeded to tell them that the certificate by 
itself was of course not conclusive, that policemen have often 
told falsehoods, papers, too, have often been forged, “ and gentle- 
men, never forget that you are a British jury, and if you can 
have a reasonable doubt in your minds, God forbid that you 
should not give the prisoner the benefit of it.” The jury, it is 
said were twenty minutes in consultation before it dawned upon 
them that the judge had been laughing at them. There was 
much wit too, in his definition of imprisonment for debt, which 
he happily characterised as “merely a device for enabling a man 
to pledge the compassion of his friends.” 

A jury being about to retire to consider their verdict, the 
usual oath was administered to the Tipstaff, that “they should 
be kept in some convenient place without meat, drink, or fire, 
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candlelight excepted, till they had agreed on their verdict.” One 
of the jury having sent out for a glass of water, a grave repre- 
sentation of the fact was made to the judge, who affected to 
treat the matter very seriously. He had the oath read aloud, 
then called for “Lush’s Practice.” After some hesitation he gave 
judgment stating, “he was clear that water was not meat, neither 
was it drink, in the popular acceptance of the word,” so he 
decided that the juryman might have it. 

It was said happily enough, “that it would have been dan- 
gerous to assume his ignorance on any subject whatever,” fur the 
reason that he possessed so much fragmentary knowledge of all 
kinds. Though his knowledge of foreign tongues was great, he 
was always modest enough to say that “he knew a little” of 
these languages. His memory was prodigious; facts, names, 
dates, complicated mathematical expressions, long passages of 
Greek, Latin, and the French poets, in all sorts of metres, 
passages which for years he had never seen, long strings of 
nursery rhymes, all lay side by side together in that capacious 
storehouse. His knowledge of the abundant French “ Ana” 
was boundless: he himself was wont to relate, somewhat trium- 
phantly, how once upon circuit his post-chaise companion had 
picked up at a bookstall a collection of anecdotes containing in 
his estimation an unusual amount of fresh material, and how 
thereupon, he had himself undertaken to give the point of any 
story in it on hearing two lines of it read, and had fulfilled his 
boast without a single failure. These were amiable and even 
engaging qualities, which contrasted with the usual hard and 
pracitcal tone of the regular professed wit. We have omitted 
the pleasant reason which led him to exert his skill in picking 
locks. It seems, he used often to forget or lose his keys, and 
sometimes found himself in a circuit town with his portmanteau, 
but in the awkward position of being unable to open it. 
Practice and study soon made him skilful in this odd accom- 
plishment. 

On one occasion at least, it is recorded that he exhibited a 
certain “gruffness ” or even rudeness in private life. Mr. Greville, 
the well-known diarist and “ gruncher,” had been at school with 
him. He recalled him “in my mind’s eye, suspended by the 
hair of his head and being well caned, and recollect, as if it were 
yesterday, his doggedly drumming a lesson of Terence into my 
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dull, reluctant brain.” Greville said he was a clever boy and 
had assisted in teaching the other boys, being taught himself by 
his uncle, who was an excellent scholar and a great brute. 
Many years afterwards at a dinner of clever men given at the 
Athenzum Club, Greville recognised his old schoolfellow. He 
described the meeting: “ When I found out who he was, I went 
up to him with the blandest manner, as he sat reading a news- 
paper, and said ‘that I believed we had once been very well 
acquainted though we had not met for 27 years.’ He looked up 
and said, ‘Oh, it’s too long to talk about,’ and turned back to 
his paper. SolI set him down for a brute, like his uncle, and 
troubled him no further,” adds the charitable gruncher. It may 
have been, however, that Maule disliked the man and his ways, 
or perhaps did not relish this reminder of those early schocl 
days, which were after all not agreeable to recall. 

Once at Derby, when he was passing sentence, the Governor 
of the gaol crossed over, in a crouched attitude, to give some 
papers to the Barristers, and thus passed between the Judge and 
the prisoner. Maule rebuked him, intimated to him that he had 
violated one of the best known rules of Society. “Don’t you 
know, sir, you ought never to pass between two gentlemen, 
when one is addressing the other?” This seems scarcely in his 
usual good taste, particularly as he proceeded to finish his 
“conversation” with the “other gentleman” by a heavy 
sentence. 

As might be expected, the possessor of such gifts was regarded 
with a certain distrust, if not awe, by both Bench and Bar. His 
brethren while esteeming him, not unnaturally felt some dis- 
comfort in his presence. It is astonishing to recall that Douglas 
Jerrold wrote of him, “Thank God the world is not made of 
Justice Maules, nor are there many natures like his!” They 
knew that what they uttered was being measured by that too 
critical intellect. Carrying out his high standard of propriety, 
he retired from the bench in 1856 as soon as he found he could 
not do full justice to the duties of his high office. Two years 
later he died, at his home in Hyde Park Gardens, aged only 69. 
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Two Sisters of One Race. 


By EVELYN 





KINGSCOTE. 


ELLENA and Estella Rashleigh were twin sisters, and the 
affection and sympathy which from earliest infancy had existed 
between them was very close and constant. These lovely girls 
were as much alike in person as it was possible for sisters to be ; 
the only perceptible difference during their infancy being, that 
Estelle, the younger, by ten minutes, of the two, was the smaller 
and slighter of frame. They were of English parentage, but : 
had been born and raised, as the saying is, in foreign parts. ; 
Their father,a man fond of sport, especially when that sport 
partook somewhat of a wild character, considered himself a 
fortunate man when, having grown tired of a wandering Con- 
tinental life, the sale of some Irish property in the Encumbered 
Estates Court, enabled him to become the possessor of some 
thousands of acres of chiefly mountain land in the North-west 
of Ireland. Before this event occurred, Mrs. Rashleigh, after a 
long and trying illness, had died; her farewells to her twin 
daughters having been rendered less poignant by reason of the 
“happy marriage” (as there was every prospect of its turning 
out), which took place between Ellena and one Colonel Rowley, 
an officer of high standing, as well as a man who was universally 
and very deservedly popular. 

Mrs. Rowley had, on accompanying her husband to India, in 
which part of the globe he held a command, shed—when parting 
from her twin sister—many bitter tears, and so great, after a 
while, was her longing for a re-union with her second self, that 
after a year’s separation she gladly seized on the plea of ill 
health as a reason for returning to Europe and finding herself 
once more within sight and hearing of pretty, sweet-tempered 
Estelle Rashleigh. 
The sisters were at that time in the twenticth year of their 
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age, and the sympathy in tastes and feelings which had always 
been one of their noted characteristics, had, during their separa- 
tion, increased rather than diminished. Until her return from 
India, Ellena Rowley had not only never seen, but could hardly 
have imagined from description the desolate magnificence of the 
country in which her sister’s youth was slowly gliding away. 
Great rocks frowned in precipitous grandeur over the Atlantic 
waves, which dashed in mad revelry against their base, and 
wildly across the rarely slumbering ocean blew the gales which 
told their old dismal tale of shipwreck and of death. In that 
devastating solitude, life—both vegetable and human—seemed 
extinct, while over all there hovered heavy rainclouds, perpetual 
warnings of the storms by which the unhappy land is all but 
daily visited. Such were amongst the characteristics of the 
home to which the young wife returned. 

“Tarling, how have you borne it?” Ellena, on the third day 
after her arrival at Glenfeehan, is saying to her sister and alter 
ego, whose arm is round her waist, as they, sitting on a deep 
window ledge, watch the driving rain as it pelts noisily against 
the glass and threatens at every moment to invade—assisted as 
it is by the heavy gale which accompanies it—the precincts of 
the small and prettily-furnished room in which they had taken 
refuge. “Such an awful place, and such terrible weather: you 
described it as most miserable, but I never expected to find 
anything like this.” 

“ Ah, I should not have minded if I had had you,” said Estelle. 
“One gets through the winter, at least I did, with the thought 
that the grouse season would bring a change. Men come for 
the shooting, you know, and though the time is short ‘they 
promise to come again, which gives one something to cling 
to.” 

“ As Mr. Duncombe, of course, has. Oh, Stellie, my pet, that 
blush tells me how it is with you—your letters, so full of 
his praises, said much ; but now, now when August is half over, 
and the twentieth will, you believe, bring him to Glenfeehan, I 
must know more. Is he handsome? Do you love him? Has 
he made you think that he wants you to be his wife ?” 

Of these impetuously poured out questions, the only one 
which Estelle finds it easy to answer is the first. She is quite 
ready to enlarge upon Leonard Duncombe’s splendid figure, his 
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dark eyes and lovely hair. “So much handsomer than George 
Rowley’s, dear—you don’t mind my saying so, Nea?” 

“Not at all. We don’t often differ, do we, darling? Dear 
old George! There never was anyone so good, but it was ”— 
sighing wearily—‘ chiefly poor mother’s doing. She thought 
the unsettled life we lived abroad so bad for us—never mind 
that now, though, Stellie. Tell me whether this charming 
Leonard has been whispering pretty things to your shy little 
ears. Has he?” | 

“Oh, I couldn’t explain it all, dear. It has not been words so 
~ much as looks. I have fe/¢ his eyes upon me even when my 
face has been turned away, and I have been so vexed and angry 
with myself because I could not keep from blushing. Did 
George ever Jook at you like that, dear, and send the blood 
rushing like a torrent to your face?” 

Ellena could not remember whether or no, in the days of 
Colonel Rowley’s courtship, any of the signs and symptoms 
mentioned by Estelle had been observable ; enough, however, 
had been gathered from the younger girl's reluctant lips to con- 
vince her that Leonard Duncombe had succeeded in making an 
impression on her sister’s heart, and she was prepared for that 
dear sister's sake, to keep, after his arrival, an anxious watch on 
the proceedings of the expected guest. He came, and Ellena’s 
more practised eye at once perceived that he was well versed in 
the art of winning women’s love. A singularly handsome man, 
with passion-stirring, heavy-lidded eyes, and a voice and manner, 
which for a girl, young and impressionable as was Estelle, could 
not fail, as Ellena at once confessed to herself, to act as a potent 
charm. _ 

He had, for his part, during his former visit to Glenfeehan, 
been greatly struck by Estelle’s beauty, and, partly from force 
of habit, he had amused himself by calling up to her lovely face 
the blushes of which she had, in her modest, guileless fashion, 
spoken to her sister, but matters between them had gone no 
further than a lengthened pressure of her small fingers, and 
a hgpe when he took his leave of her, expressed on his part 
witl@®mething of a lover’s earnestness, that they would meet 
again. 

In his character of a somewhat d/asé man of the world, the 
simple beauty of Estelle Rashleigh (unenhanced as it was by the 
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aids of carefully-considered dress, and by the artificial surround- 
ings, which by firing the imagination impart to beauty of form 
and feature a fictitious charm) possessed no power to kindle in 
his breast the flame of love ; and it was therefore the case, that 
whilst travelling on the nineteeth day of August across the un- 
sheltered moor-land, which led towards Glenfeehan Lodge, the 
prospect of soon seeing again the fair girl, with whose maiden 
affections he had mildly trifled, were powerless to induce forget- 
fulness of the physical discomfort he was enduring. During his 
last year’s visit to the howling wilderness, as he now in his wrath 
designated the country through which he was on an outside car 
wending his way, he had enjoyed no opportunity of judging 
from experience of what enormities the climate of Connaught is 
capable. The fortnight which he had passed, now in striding 
over the heather after grouse, and anon in fishing for salmon in 
the rushing waters of a well-preserved small river, had been 
remarkable for its singular freedom from Atlantic gales, and 
from the rain, which, as a rule, “it raineth every day ” in Western 
Ireland. ' 

“What a confounded fool I have been to come,” he more than 
once said to himself, as, sheltering as best he could his stalwart 
person behind the car-driver, he drew his summer overcoat up to 
his ears, and did battle with the roaring wind for possession of 
the dainty water-proof garment, which proved, for the purpose 
for which it had been purchased, altogether ineffectual. 

“A wild welcome this to the West! You are really deserving 
of a better return, after the trouble of coming so far to visit us, 
than to fall in with this awful gale and rain.” 

Such were the words, spoken in the most charming of voices, 
which greeted Leonard Duncombe’s ears, when, after being 
summarily dried, and lamented over by Pat Geracthy (Mr. 
Rashleigh’s indoors man) as “desthroyed entoirely,” he was 
ushered into the presence of the ladies. It was Mrs. Rowley 
who, after being duly introduced by her sister, gave voice to the 
sympathising words which had so pleasantly soothed, on his 
entrance, the traveller’s not slightly ruffled temper; nor did the 
charm of Ellena’s manner, together with a loveliness which 
threw Estelle’s less striking beauty into the shade, fail to con- 
tribute its quota to the sensation of dien étrve which the warmth 
of a blazing turf fire was diffusing around him. 
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“Now, Stellie, let us make this poor traveller as thoroughly 
comfortable as circumstances will admit of,” continued Ellena ; 
“so, while I see that Biddy has the kettle boiling for tea, will 
you console him with the assurance that as this nice, ‘soft’ 
weather, as the natives call it, has lasted three whole days and 
nights, it will certainly be fine to-morrow.” 

One of the advantages possessed by Ellena over her twin sister 
was the gift of sprightly talk, and of a readiness to make even 
newly-made acquaintances feel at once at home in her society. 
She was naturally, too, quicker of wit than was the shyer and 
more sensitive girl, who, now left alone with the man who had 
made no little way in winning her affections, felt as though 
tongue-tied, and almost painfully embarrassed. Mr. Duncombe 
was the first to break the silence which, during a few moments, 
followed on Ellena’s departure. 

“So that,” he said, “is the twin sister of whom you used last 
year to talk so much to me. She had lately married then, had 
she not—some officer in India ?” 

“Yes,” answered Estelle, whose relief at being thus given a 
subject on which she could fluently converse was considerable. 
“She went out with Colonel Rowley to India, but the climate 
disagreed with her, and I am too thankful to have her at home 
again. Do you think that we are very much alike? There are 
some people, our intimate friends even, who declare that they 
find a difficulty in knowing us apart.” 

“Indeed! I should hardly have thought that possible. There 
is a likeness certainly, and a strong one, but I confess to being 
amongst those who would never mistake Mrs. Rowley for you, 
or vice versa.” 

Estélle, on hearing this opinion, both felt and looked dis- 
appointed. She entertained an enthusiastic admiration for her 
sister’s beauty, and that Leonard should recognise the marked 
resemblance between them would not only have flattered her 
girlish vanity, but would have given encouragement to the 
hopes that he must intentionally, as she believed and hoped, 
have raised in her breast. In her desire to convince him that 
others could see a likeness which had escaped his observa- 
tion, she, in her childlike ignorance of human nature, blunder- 
ingly pursucd the subject she had somewhat unfortunately 
com menced. 
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“ Before Ellena’s marriage,” she said, “and when we did enjoy 
a little civilized society, the likeness between us gave rise to 
some amusing blunders. I recollect at one of the Bruxelles 
Bals Nobles——” But her reminiscences were cut short by the 
entrance of Mr. Rashleigh, who, as a matter of course, at once 
fell foul of the weather as a subject for conversational vitupera- 
tion. 

“You must,” he said, “have wished yourself more than once, I 
fear, in the smoking-room of your club, as you drove across that 
infernal bog. I watched your progress through my field-glass, 
and was more than once afraid that you would have been blown 
over, car and all, and lodged in a deep digging, with black bog- 
water at the bottom.” : 

“ A summer shower—eh? in the West of Ireland,” said Dun- 
combe good -humouredly, adding, as he turned his all too 
expressive eyes towards the girl who hung—the poor, foolish 
child—upon his every word, “ You have heard the story? A 
wag, seeing some country bumpkins in wondering contemplation 
before Danby’s terrib!y realistic picture of the Deluge, enlightened 
them after the fashion I have quoted.” 

The story tickles the cynical temper of the elderly man who, 
now that he has invested his few thousands in an unremunerative 
property, takes every opportunity of abusing the climate of the 
Wild West, as well as the people who so sorely suffer from its 
rough handling. 

“A summer shower! Capital idea!” he is still chucklingly 
repeating, when Ellena, closely followed by Pat (or Patsy 
Gerachty, as, despite the ripeness of his years, he is designated), 
bearing somewhat elaborate preparations for tea, enters the 
room. 3 

“Tea indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Rashleigh contemptuously. 
“This is one of your innovations, Nea. Fit for nothing but to 
spoil a man’s appetite for his dinner. Ugh! I hate the sight of 
the sloppy stuff.” 

“But you wouldn’t hate it,” put in Ellena, with what Leonard 
thought the divinest smile he had ever seen on human face, “if 
you had been for three mortal hours exposed to such a storm as 
is raging along the coast to-day. Come, Mr. Duncombe, never 
mind what father says—he is an old grumbler. Have some hot 
tea, for it zs hot; I have seen to that myself. It will do you no 
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harm. Stellie, offer him some bread-and-butter. Oh, I forgot, 
the butter isn’t good this churning, so a scone will be better with 
the tea. 

“And why, pray, isn’t the butter good?” asked Mr. Rashleigh 
angrily. “I pay a wretched girl I don’t know how much a 
month to see to it, and then I am old that it is not worth 
eating.” 

“Tt was spoilt by an accident, father; Katie thought no harm, 
and put the fresh herrings too near the cream.” This from 
Estelle, who looked so pretty as she made her half-tearful 
excuses for the dairy-maid’s mistake, that Leonard Duncombe, 
by whom the sight of beauty in distress was never looked upon 
with indifference, bestowed on her for her consolation, one of the 
love-inspiring glances which had already worked havoc in her 
susceptible and totally unexperienced heart. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE next day proved, as had been foretold, fine, a “pet day,” 


in short, as the inhabitants of those pluvious regions are wont to 
term the rarely free from rain and storm days, with which it 
pleases Providence to bless them. Leonard Duncombe had on 
the previous evening succeeded, as was usually the case with 
him, in making himself agreeable. He was quick to discover, 
not only that Estelle had not forgotten his former attempts to 
gain her heart, but that Mrs. Rowley being, as was only natural, 
in her twin-sister’s confidence, was endeavouring, to the best of 
her ability, to further what she erroneously judged to be a love 
affair. This proceeding on the part of a woman, for whom he 
already felt an admiration stronger than he had ever before 
experienced for mortal woman, produced un him the usual 
effect of pique and wounded vanity, namely, that of stimulating 
his desire to gain a place in her regard. But in order to effect 
this he must not, he told himself, desist from his furtive, but only 
too successful attempts to work on Estelle’s feelings, and this 
necessity—the outcome it is to be feared of cold-blooded selfish- 
ness—required, as he was well aware, a vast amount of skill and 
caution in the carrying out of his necessary plans. 

As he trudged with his uncongenial host over the scanty 
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heather, his thoughts were all of Ellena, of her exquisite smile 
—her glorious eyes and the perfection of her figure, which had 
the advantage of being more fully developed than that of 
Estelle. And then she was so bright, so quick to understand 
and respond to the idea which he threw out, whilst Estelle, 
sweet and loveable as in his heart he acknowledged her to be, 
was decidedly a little wanting in wit and animation. He was 
no hardened libertine, nor did he, whilst thus feeding his 
imagination on the memory of Ellena Rowley’s perfections, 
entertain any unprincipled designs against her peace; but he 
was in fact, one of those often to be met with, and far from 
innocuous young men, to whom the appreciation of themselves 
by the softer sex, is almost as necessary as the air they breathe. 
In the natures of such men there is usually to be found a certain 
almost feminine tenderness of feeling, a quality which to some 
women is apt to prove dangerously attractive. 

Whilst their visitor is thus, wholly unsuspected by the sisters, 
dwelling in fancy on Ellena’s charms, and recognising to its full 
extent the difficulty of winning his way to her favour which his 
former attentions to her sister throw in his path, let us return 
to the two young creatures who, taking advantage of the 
unwonted brightness of the day, donned their out-of-doors gear, 
their conversation meanwhile after the departure of the sports- 
men, turning, as was reasonably to be expected, seeing that they 
shared each other’s every thought and feeling, on the guest 
whose parting smile and pleasantly uttered au revoir was still 
echoing in their ears. They were in the (so called by courtesy) 
garden, a sheltered spot of some hundred square feet only in 
extent, which Estelle for the reason that it lay in a hollow, and 
was to a certain degree protected from the fury of Atlantic 
gales, was endeavouring, in the face of difficulties innumerable, 
to convert into a flowery oasis in the bleak and desolate wilder- 
ness where her lot was cast. With her own hands had she, 
assisted only by one indigenous gossoon, by name Phileen (or 
little Phil), toiled perseveringly at her ill-requited task, and 
Ellena, for want of anything more amusing to do, had given her 
manual assistance to the work. One of the topics which had — 
been under discussion with their newly-arrived guest had been 
the toil which the sisters had bestowed, and were still in the 
habit of bestowinz, on the redeemed half-acre of bog land which 
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was beginning to show some small return for the work which 
had been expended in its culture. 

“If we come back in time,” Leonard had laughingly said, as 
he stood under the ruggedly built porch, cigarette in hand, wait- 
ing for his host, “ you shail see what a stroke of gardener’s work 
I am capable of performing.” 

“Oh, we will give you plenty to do,” smiled Estelle, who with 
restored spirits was secretly admiring the grace of his attitude 
as he leant carelessly against the rough-hewn stone wall of the 
porch, and as he waved his hand in adieu, her heart whispered 
to her that surely a properer man had never—in knickerbockers 
and a tweed suit—been seen before. 

“ And now, Nea, pet, you must tell me as you promised to do 
after a night’s reflection, what you really think of him, and of” 
—with pretty hesitation—“his caring or not for me,” and 
Estelle, whilst waiting for her sister’s answer, busied herself in 
arranging over a small boulder which had rolled down the 
mountain side, the long, trailing branches of a cotoneaster 
plant. 

“You dear child,” exclaimed Ellena, looking admiringly at 
the young, slender girl whose humble estimate of her own 
attractions stood greatly in the way of her doing them the 
justice that was their due, “I wish I could make you believe 
that no man could help caring for you.” 

“Dear Nea! It is your own love for me that makes you 
fancy that so it is. Others, however, may not see me with your 
eyes; so tell me the plain truth, even though it may give me 
pain, did you see nothing in Mr. Duncombe’s manner—in zs 
eyes especially, that would lead you to think that he likes me a 
little bit?” 

To this point blank question, Mrs. Rowley found it very 
difficult to reply. She had in fact seen nothing in Leonard 
Duncombe’s demeanour towards her sister which was calculated 
to convey the idea that he had fallen in love with Estelle. To 
her thinking he was one of those attractive specimens of his sex 
who are so much accustomed to being petted and made much of 
by women, that by mere force of habit they assume towards 
them a tender and caressing demeanour, being all the while, 
very probably, of the opinion expressed by a latitudinarian in 
love, that “when we are far from the lips that we love we have 
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but to make love to the lips that are near.” It would have been 
well for Estelle had her more experienced sister possessed the 
moral courage requisite for the enlightenment of the girl as to the 
character (as she believed it to be) of Leonard Duncombe, but 
the pathetic face, pleading for crumbs of comfort and encourage- 
ment, was irresistible, and she said tenderly : 

“You ought, darling, to be a better judge than I can be of 
Mr. Duncombe’s feelings towards you; one thing, however, is 
certain, namely, that he must have had a stronger motive than 
love of sport to bring him to these wilds, and what motive 
excepting a wish to see you again could there have been? He 
does not seem to care much for shooting.” 

“Nor for hard walking,” put in Estelle cheerfully. “He told 
me before breakfast that he would far rather stay at home with 
us than tramp across the wet moors after grouse, and, Oh! Nea, 
if you had seen his look, and felt the pressure of his hand as he 
said it, you would not doubt, as I fear you do, that he—er— 
cares for poor humble me.” 


As the days followed swiftly on each other, it became very 


apparent that Mr. Duncombe, clubman and fine gentleman as 
he was, by those who knew him but slightly, considered, took far 
more delight in assisting the twins in their horticultural pursuits 
than in accompanying Mr. Rashleigh either in quest of grouse, or 
even that of salmon, when the river, which was not unfrequently 
the case, chanced to be “in flood.” This state of things was far 
from pleasing to his host. He had no idea, as he grumblingly 
remarked to Ellena, of giving his four-year-old black-faced 
mutton, and wine which he had imported himself in the wood 
from Bordeaux, to a fellow who preferred dangling after women 
to earning his keep (Mr. Rashleigh sold his grouse to a Dublin 
dealer) by his gun. For his part, he only wished that the fellow 
would take himself off. A decidedly unpleasant state of feeling 
this, to exist in the mind of an, at all times, somewhat can- 
tankerous host ; but Estelle, happy in the belief that Leonard’s 
gardening achievements were a labour of love for her, trusted 
that before the fortnight, for which period he had been invited, 
came to an end, the guest, whose attentions had lately become 
too marked to be mistaken, would speak the decisive words that 
could not but authorise his longer stay. 
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And Ellena—how did she—this anxious watcher over her 
sister’s peace, reconcile the conduct of that all-but-acknowledged 
admirer with her hopes and prayers for Estelle’s future happiness ? 
Alas for her! She was passing through a time of trial as fierce 
and hopeless as a woman, good and unselfish such as she, could 
be called upon to undergo ; for, not only had she become aware, 
carefully as he had endeavoured to conceal it, of Leonard’s mad 
passion for herself, but to her horror and dismay, she was con- 
scious that she, in her turn, loved him with a warmth akin to 
that which in Estelle’s innocent breast burned so brightly. To 
describe Ellena’s horrified shrinking from herself when first the 
fatal truth became apparent to her would be impossible. Her 
only consolation—a feeble one after all—lay in her belief that 
she was scarcely answerable for a feeling which, shared as it was 
to the full by her sister, might be accounted for by the strange 
sympathy which between twins of the same sex is well known 
to exist. From their earliest childhood she and Estelle had 
liked or disliked, as the case might be, the same persons, there- 
fore in the present instance there was nothing which need call 
forth surprise ; but the pity of it was that Leonard’s love was 
given, not to the sweet young girl whom he might marry and 
render happy, but to her, a married woman who felt that she 
would give half her life—weakly and wickedly as she returned 
his passion—if by so doing she could transfer his allegiance to 
her sister. 

As the day fixed for Leonard’s departure drew .near, Ellena 
grew feverishly anxious for the effect which his leaving Glen- 
feehan might have upon Estelle. The health of the younger 
twin had never been robust, and Ellena absolutely shivered as 
she pictured to herself the desolation of the place when the 
young, joyous, soul-vivifying presence of their visitor would be 
far away, never perhaps to return. 

The morning had been cloudy, and Leonard on the plea of a 
cold had excused himself from the “fowling” expedition which 
his host had planned. The weather had, however, proved pro- 
pitious for gardening purposes, and Leonard who was being 
employed on the rockwork of a fernery that was precious in 
Estelle’s sight, had strayed away in search of a lump of orna- 
mental quartz to some little distance from the scene of opera- 
tions. To his surprise he was followed almost immediately by 
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Ellena, who, on pretence of looking for a tiny fern which had 
its habitat among the stones, was in reality bent on having a 
few minutes’ conversation with her fellow labourer. He started 
when he saw the form of the woman he loved turn the angle of 
rock which concealed her presence from Estelle. Poor unsus- 
pecting Estelle! At that moment she was too deeply engrossed 
by the planting of fuchsia cuttings to notice the temporary 
absence of her sister, a circumstance, however, on the length- 
ened endurance of which Ellena did not dare to reckon, and 
therefore she plunged at once into the momentous subject of 
which she had come to speak. 

“Mr. Duncombe,” she cried breathlessly, for she had run 
quickly, and her agitation was manifestly great, “I have some- 
thing of importance to say to you—something that Estelle 
must not hear. You are behaving cruelly to her. She is not 
strong, and—and—if you mean nothing—if it is your purpose 
to go away without—asking her to be your wife, she will find, I 
fear, the disappointment too terrible to be borne.” 

He had listened to her in silence, with his eyes cast down 
upon the piece of quartz, which in his surprise he had let fall ; 
but when she ceased speaking he slowly raised his heavy lids, 
and said, as his gaze seemed to burn into her brain: 

“And do you—can you seriously demand of me to do this 
thing? You, who know—none better—that I do not love her, 
and that if she were my wife, existence would be to both of us 
—a hell from which there would be no escaping. Say—answer 
my question truthfully. Do you desire that I should be 
Estelle’s husband? Nay,” and he laid his two hands firmly on 
her shoulder, “you shall not turn away—lift your eyes to mine 
and tell me, if you can, that I must do this thing.” 

Ellena was a woman strong of nerves and vigorous of frame, 
but her breath and strength well nigh failed her under the 
ordeal to which the man she loved was subjecting her. Twice 
she essayed to answer him, and twice the unspoken words died 
away into silence. He felt her swaying beneath the close pres- 
sure of his nervous fingers, whilst the rapid rise and fall of her 
perfect bust told him how over-quickly her heart was beating. 

“Speak,” he said once more, and his voice sounded harsh 
and imperative. “I only wait your order. To hear is to 
obey.” 
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Then, at last, the power of speech came back to her, and she 
said in a low voice and falteringly : 

“I do wish it—I pray you to grant my prayer, and make my 
sister happy.” 

He, in the tempest of love and anger that raged within 
his breast, almost flung her from his supporting hold, whilst she, 
exhausted by the trial she had gone through, sank white and 
trembling on the heather with which the rocky boulders were 
scantily intermixed. 

On that self-same evening, Estelle Rashleigh became the 
affianced wife of Leonard Duncombe. Mr. Rashleigh was well 
pleased with the arrangement, for the bridegroom elect, although 
he was not, strictly speaking, a wealthy man, was known to 
possess a fair amount of this world’s goods, and Estelle was in 
the seventh heaven of delight. For the present all idea of her 
lover quitting Glenfeehan was at an end, and greatly to the 
bride elect’s satisfaction, plans were formed for seeing some 
portions of more distant mountain scenery, which in the local 
guide books were extolled as well worthy the notice of the 
tourist. 

“T know,” the happy girl exclaimed, “how immensely 
Leonard will enjoy the trip to Balacheen Head. They say 
that the view from the heights is glorious—rather frightening 
perhaps,” she added, as visions of her sweetheart (who in truth 
played to perfection the part of a devoted fiancé) tenderly 
guarding her from peril, flashed pleasantly before her mental 
vision. 

“Own that I was right, you wise dear thing,” the girl said one 
day to Ellena, “and I will not triumph over you—And oh! it is 
so sweet to be loved. If you had ever felt for George as I do 
for Leonard, you would understand like me the necessity of 
talking of it between ourselves. And he is so handsome too, 
which poor dear George, we know, is not. I only wish, darling, 
that he seemed to care more for you. I might be jealous, 
though, if he did, and that would be too dreadful.” 

There were moments when talk such as this tried Ellena 
almost beyond her powers of endurance, and but for the linger- 
ing doubts of Leonard’s good faith by which she was sometimes 
haunted, she would, she believed, have invented some excuse for 
her absence from the scene of her purgatory. This belief was 
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however, she could not but own to herself, when probing her 
conscience to the utmost, one which had little real foundation. 
To bid farewell to Leonard—to look her last—for such she knew 
was her bounden duty, on the man who had twined himself 
round every fibre of her heart, was an act from which her whole 
nature shrunk, and so she suffered on, sustained, alas! for she 
was terribly weak and human, by the knowledge (for to throw 
dust in “er eyes, on this burning question was impossible) that 
he loved her still. 

The view from Balacheen Head was, as Estelle had remarked, 
one which well repaid the traveller who, finding himself within a 
dozen miles of that portion of an iron-bound coast does not 
shrink from a certain amount of discomfort and fatigue. A 
small inn, in which the few beds were of the hardest, and food 
the least palatable that can well be conceived, was situated near 
the summit of the frowning head-land, to climb which required 
not only vigour of muscle, but a strength of nerve in which nine 
women out of ten would have been found lacking. For the 
path up the three thousand feet which had to be trodden 
was not only steep and narrow, but, at some points, dan- 
gerously near the giddy verge of rock beyond which was empty 
space. 

A portion of the pilgrimage to Balacheen was to be performed 
by water, for a bay or creek ran up from the sea to within three 
miles of Glenfeehan Lodge, and was, when the tide was high, a 
navigable stream. At quite low water the lawless population 
who lived, or rather starved, beyond the boundaries of Mr. 
Rashleigh’s land, earned a few dishonest pennies by dredging 
for oysters (whether they were in, or out of season, mattered not) 
amongst the shells and seaweed in the shallow waters of the 
bay. The shores of the said bay were fringed with rocks, which 
presented a not seldom forbidding aspect to the unskilled boat- 
man who ventured his bark on the temptingly tranquil waters 
of Balacheen Sound. 

Shorter, as in the month of August the days were—according 
to yearly routine—growing, they nevertheless contained a suffi- 
cient number of daylight hours to enable the traveller in search 
of the picturesque to see a good deal of a hitherto unknown 
country. Time must, however, be taken by the forelock, and 
therefore it was almost literally by break of day that the little 

II 
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party of four, consisting of Mr. Rashleigh, his two daughters and 
Leonard Duncombe, found themselves (after a three miles drive 
in an outside car) in a rowing boat, rowed by two wild-looking 
peasants, on the broad bosom of the bay. Mr. Rashleigh, who 
had no particular fancy for passing the night at the Balacheen 
Inn, enquired of the boatmen immediately on their taking their 
places, regarding the chances of their being able to return that 
night to the Lodge. 

“How will the tide serve for coming back, Hanagan?” he 
asked of the man who pulled stroke. “The moon, you know, is 
at the full, and we may be able” (this to the party generally, for 
Tom Hanagan seemed in no hurry to reply) “to get back in 
tolerable time. How about the tide, eh, Hanagan?” 

“Tt will be high wather at six, yer honour,” answered the man, 
“but begging your honour’s pardon, it’s a long stretch to 
Balacheen Head, and Mrs. Mulloy’s is convanient for stopping 
at.” 

“I daresay, but I mean to get back to-night if I can, so do 
you two fellows be ready to row us home. You'll find it a 
better evening’s work than hanging about Mrs. Mulloy’s shebeen 
house.” 

“And, how delicious the row back by moonlight will be!” 
murmured Estelle, to which her lover responded by one of the 
eloquent looks and smiles which with him did frequent duty for 
spoken words. 

At the end of half an hour’s vigorous row, a cluster of hovels 
called by courtesy a village, was reached, and the sight of two 
rough ponies, saddled for female use, called forth an expression 
of surprise from Estelle. 

“T thought we were to ascend the mountain on foot, papa,” 
she said. “Perhaps though,” she added, as the boys who held 
the unkempt creature’s bridles, remained stationary, “there are 
other female pilgrims beside ourselves, for whom those ragged- 
looking little animals are waiting.” 

“Scarcely probable, I think,” said Mr. Rashleigh drily. “In 
short, I may, I think, say that it is to Duncombe’s gallantry and 
forethought you owe the benefit—if it should prove one—of your 
having these mountain ponies to ride. Ever since this expedi- 
tion, which I confess to thinking a very foolish one,was decided 
on he has been moving heaven and earth to find those animals 
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for you girls to ride. Declared that the walk would be too 
much for you, which perhaps it would be. For my part, 
Miss Stellie, I think you ought to be very much obliged to 
him.” 

“Which indeed I am,” said Estelle softly, as she stole her 
little hand into her lover’s, an attention to which he quite openly 
responded. 

The horse bastes, as the Connaught peasantry are given to 
designating the shaggy hard-worked little animals which draw 
their turf from the bog, and which only the tolerably well-to-do 
amongst the peasantry can afford to keep, stood with closed 
eyes as though still sleeping in the hovels, which, with their 
owners, they at nightfall shared. They, however, woke up 
as the well-known “Git along out of that,” sounded in their 
ears, and when the sisters, with railway rugs improvised as 
skirts, were duly seated in the well-worn saddles, the order 
to march was given, and the little party proceeded on their 
Way. 

Close to Estelle’s bridle rein walked Leonard, and her atten- 
tion was for awhile so entirely absorbed by the delight of his 
close companionship, and by the upward glances of his dark 
eyes into her soft lovely ones, that, timid horsewoman,lthough 
she was, she failed to notice the dangers of the way, and the 
frequency with which, with his hand upon the bridle of her 
steed, he led its footsteps safely past the stony hindrances 
which beset the steep ascent. Ellena, riding behind, with her 
father pacing discontentedly beside her, rejoiced in cruel anguish 
of mind over the signs of growing interest in her darling Estelle 
which she more than half believed were visible. Hungering 
herself for the love of which she must never realise the joys, 
she asked herself as she rode silently and, as she believed, un- 
sympathised with, up the mountain road, of what good was to 
her the life for which she in the services of the Church offered 
up on Sundays her thanks to God. She felt no love—good and 
kind although he was—for her husband; child she had none, 
and were she to die, it might be that Leonard's affections would 
be more closely drawn towards the gentle girl whose heart he 
had done his best to win. Her eyes were dimmed with tears 
whilst dwelling on the possible happiness—/er life being at an 
end—of those she loved, without her, and so deeply was she 

=” 
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sunk in reverie that a sudden cry of alarm from Estelle fell 
unheeded on her ears. ; 

As they approached nearer to the summit of the mountain, 
the path grew narrower, until at length there was scarcely space 
encugh on it for Estelle’s pony and Leonard, who had _ hitherto 
walked between it and danger, to pursue the road abreast. The 
absence, momentary although it was, of her sweetheart’s 
vigorous form, and a glimpse which she by looking down caught 
of the awful and precipitous height to which she had arrived, 
produced on Estelle a sudden attack of giddiness, and with a 
scream on her pale lips she would have fallen from her saddle 
had not Leonard’s arm intervened to save her. 

Ellena was in a moment off her pony, and by the side of the 
terrified girl. 

“Do not look seawards, darling,” she said, “it is that which 
frightens you. The pony is sure footed, and in another quarter 
of an hour or even less, we shall be at the top, and with father 
and Mr. Duncombe to take care of you, you will enjoy the 
sight which people travel hundreds of miles sometimes to 
see.” 

It was thus that Ellena endeavoured to reassure the trembling 
girl, and,to rouse her courage for a crowning effort. Estelle’s 
nerves were, however, too severely shaken for anything short of 
an immediate return to safer and more level ways to be of any 
avail in exciting her to further efforts; and when it became 
apparent to Ellena that Mr. Rashleigh suffered likewise from 
sensation of giddiness, and was more than willing to retrace his 
steps, Nea not only desisted from further attempts to induce 
Estelle to persevere, but offered her pony for her father’s use on 
his return. 

“We are so near the summit now,” she, on his hesitating to 
accept her proposal, said, “and as I am not like you and Stellie, 
subject to giddiness, I am not the least afraid of being left 
alone.” 

There was a strange expression, one in fact which almost 
partook of wildness, in her large blue eyes as she spoke, and 
Duncombe, filled with a vague alarm, hastened to say, gravely, 
and with a courteous lifting of his tourist’s cap: 

“If you will allow of my escort, Mrs. Rowley, we may enjoy 
the fine sight we have keen promised, together. As to the 
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ponies, we shall be better without them, and Estelle is looking 
so pale that the sooner she begins the descent, the better pleased 
we shall all be.” 

This advice, good doubtless in its way, is promptly followed, 
and Ellena and Leonard Duncombe stand in the mountain 
solitude alone. 

Now this man, who has probably been already condemned by 
the reader as heartless and unprincipled, had been throughout 
his youth and earlier manhood blessed by the possession of one 
of the best and most tender-hearted of mothers, and it was by 
her, and from the example of her perfect life, that his ideas of 
women had been formed. From her he had half-unconsciously 
imbibed the belief that there existed women so pure and white 
of mind and soul that even to hint to them of a love such as he 
felt for Ellena would be an insult. Of this type of her sex was, 
he felt sure, the lovely creature who now in that awful stillness, 
stood, trembling visibly, by his side. Trembling, as he believed, 
in the fear that he would seize the opportunity of again 
declaring openly the passion which he could not be conscious 
that she shared. 

Agitated although she appeared, Ellena was the first to 
speak. 

“Had we not better walk on?” she said in a low voice, whilst 
in her lovely eyes the strange expression which had startled 
Leonard, was again to him painfully evident. 

“Yes, if you will accept my help,” he quickly answered, and 
then, without waiting for a reply, he draws her hand within his 
arm, and holds it there as in a vice. 

For many minutes they walk on in a silence so deep that 
until they reach a spot, whence, gazing down the perpendicular 
height of more than three thousand feet above the now slumber- 
ing ocean, it may be said of them: 


‘« That the beating of their own hearts 
Was the only sound they heard.” 


It is again by the woman that this thrilling silence is broken. 
With steadfast gaze she says, looking down calmly at the wave- 
lets rippling at the mountain base: 

“TI can understand Estelle being afraid—she is so happy that 
Death must seem to her an awful thing. To me those slumber- 
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ing waters whisper only of the rest and peace which is to be 
found beneath their surface.” 

“Hush!” he said, calmly likewise to outward semblance, 
though his face, even to the lips, is pale. “You must not speak 
so, you are too young, too beautiful to wish for death.” 

“When a woman has nothing to live for,’ she murmured, 
“what is there left but the end which sooner or later comes to 
all of us?” 

“Do you count friendship nothing?” he asked breathlessly, 
“and is the life-long devotion of a man who will ask—he swears 
—no other return than an answering friendship—of no account 
in your eyes? Ellena! Listen to me, while I ask if I have not 
done your bidding in making what you well know to be feigned 
love to ycur sister? And when [ tell you that my powers of 
endurance are almost at an end, will you not give me some 
slight reward for the deceit that I have found it. so hard to 
practise. Will you not help me to devise some means by which 
this hateful engagement may be cither cancelled, or its fulfil- 
ment indefinitely put off? In the meanwhile ‘i 

“Oh!” cried Ellena with a shudder. “This is too much! 
But for me you would have loved Estelle, and now—Oh, 
Leonard !—remember, I entreat, your promise. Perform it, and 
I will love you as a sister to my dying day.” 

“A sister’s love,” he says bitterly, “is the one which, of all 
others, I repudiate and detest. When a man loves as I do, and 
when he thinks what mizht have been had he not loved too late, 
he is driven as I am, to the verge of madness. For you do love 
me, Ellena. Tell me so once,” he implores, “and for the sake 
of that blessed assurance, I will marry Estelle.” 

“ And try, for my sake, to love her, Leonard?” and as-if in 
gratitude for his concession, she smiles her own beautiful sad 
smile into the troubled face of her companion. “She is so 
sweet and pure and good, that when I ain gone—back to 
my husband— you will forget my foolish — Well, dear, for 
Estelle’s sake, I will shame my wifehood by confessing that 
if I had known you earlier——” 

“You might have loved me,” he breaks in impatiently. 
“Ellena, my beautiful love—for you are, in heart and spirit, 
mine—I must have more from you than that cold admission of 
possibilities. You must say after me the werds that are, I know, 
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beating in your heart—Leonard, I love you, and whilst my life 
lasts, your love will be my comfort and support.” 

He holds her closely to him, as he thus dictates his terms, 
and Ellena, as if mechanically, repeats the words which will, she 
fondly trusts, insure the happiness of her second self. Then 
the anguished cry of, “God forgive me for my sin!” bursts 
from her quivering lips, and she clings for support to the strong 
arm of the man she loves. 

Below them, so far below that it seems a mere cockle shell 
upon the gaily dancing sea, is a flat country boat, laden with 
sedge and scaweed. The men on board are diminished into 
pigmies, whilst over their heads, countless sea-gulls are, with the 
wild croaking screams which are peculiar to their kind, looking 
out for any prey, dead or living, that may come to hand. A 
wounded comrade, which the strong beak of a cormorant has 
transfixed, lies bleeding on a projecting ledge of rock im- 
mediately below the spot where Ellena and her companion are 
gazing seawards, and the purely white birds, harmless in 
outward semblance as doves, have gathered round the dying 
gull and are fighting madly for a share in its remains. 

In after life, never will that scene, in all its dread and wild 
magnificence, be blotted from Leonard Duncan’s memory. 
Sleeping and waking there will be times when he will hear 
the hungry cries of the snow-white sea-birds, and see in the 
awful depths below, the tranquil waves as they softly ripple 
on the granite rocks. And the pale beautiful woman by his 
side, surely her image will not be wanting to complete the 
picture that busy fancy will call up. As a figure of stone, 
mute and motionless, she will visit his sleepless couch, filling 
him with remorse in that he could trace to his own selfish vanity 
the heart sorrows which he had entailed upon her. 

A few minutes after her murmured prayer for pardon had 
been spoken, Ellena, awaking as one out of a dream, repeated 
slowly the words: “While my life lasts,’ and then with a 
composure which laid to rest Leonard's half-formed fears, she 
added : 

“It is a grand sight, and I am thankful to have seen it. But 
is it not time to return? Estelle may be anxious for our safety. 
Her nerves are weaker than mine, although as twins,” she with 
her lovely smile continued, “we ought—having, as some fancy, 
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only one soul between us—to share and share alike in all 
things.” 

They have begun, according to Mrs. Rowley’s wish, to descend 
the mountain, and Duncombe ventures to press with his own 
the little hand that rests upon his arm. 

“You are not sorry,” he asks tenderly, “that we have ex- 
changed these promises? There is a bond between us now, I, 
for my part feel, and my task, as regards Estelle, is easier than 
it has yet been.” 

“T shall know, dear Leonard,” she answers calmly, “when I 
am far away whether you make my darling happy, and now that 
I have your promise, I am content.” 

And he, too, is for the moment well pleased. The ice is 
broken. He has spoken openly to her of his love, and now he, 
with the sanguine buoyancy of his nature, trusts to chance—to 
absence on his part from Estelle, and to—alas! for the inherent 
evil of our common nature—to “something happening” to 
XIlena’s husband for the realization of his dreams of bliss. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE mere outside aspect of Mrs. Mulloy’s “hotel” has been 
sufficient to determine Mr. Rashleigh not to risk his precious 
person during the coming night within its walls. “ For the good 
of the house,” however, a meal of fried eggs and slightly rancid 
bacon was awaiting the return of Ellena and her companion. 
Duncombe, whose appetite the mountain air has sharpened, does 
not refuse the proffered refreshment, and Ellena makes a deter- 
mined effort to swallow a portion of the food which Mrs. 
Mulloy’s bare-footed attendant has placed before the party. 
Not a little time is wasted in rather elaborate preparations for 
the return voyage, for the evening, though fine, is cold, and from 
Mrs. Mulloy’s store or shop, the keeping of which she combines 
with that of her “hotcl,” sundry coloured blankets are selected, 
so that the moon is already, ere they depart, shedding her soft 
light over the tranquil waters of the bay. 

At length, with many exclamations of regret from the land- 
lady, and followed by not a few “send your honour safe home” 
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from those who have received largesse at the travellers’ hands, 
the latter are under-weigh ; but scarcely can they congratulate 
themselves that so it is, when an untold number of drunken 
peasants who have been seeing “life” at a neighbouring 
“potheen” or fair, crowd helter and skelter into the boat; she 
is already nearly as low in the water as is consistent with safety, 
and the inroad of the lawless revellers sink her so deeply that 
both Mr. Rashleigh and Duncombe are strenuous in their efforts 
to keep back the tipsy fellows, whose object it is to obtain a 
passage to the further extremity of the bay. Utterly in vain, as 
will easily be credited, are the attempts of the Englishmen to 
drive back the intruders. Their own boatmen have likewise 
imbibed a sufficient quantity of poisonous whisky to render them 
worse than useless, so what chance have they, the only two sober 
men on board, against some twenty reckless savages, maddened 
with drink and ready for the free fight which is inherent in the 
Irish idiosyncrasy. The situation is, it must be owned, not 
without its dangers, but as a climax to the perils which are 
making Leonard, who is steering, tremble for the safety of the 
helpless women on board, a fog so thick as to render the boat’s 
head invisible, wraps them round as ina blanket. Denser and 
more dense it grows; and Duncombe, finding it impossible to 
realise their whereabouts, ceases to hold the tiller ropes, whilst 
the pugnacious ruffians, who seem utterly unaware of the dangers 
which surround them, drown with their tipsy howls all other 
sounds. The whispered words of encouragement which Leonard 
breathes into the ear of her, whom (so impenetrable is the dark- 
ness) he can no longer see, are unheard, whilst ever and anon 
the water wells over the three-inch high bulwarks of the boat 
and threatens to totally submerge them. 

Such is their predicament, when suddenly a cry is raised by 
the tipsy “ mountaineering men” that fairy lights are burning 
astern, and so great is their superstitious fear of the strange 
coruscations which in bog lands are sometimes observable, that 
the brave interlopers fall at once to crossing themselves, and 
uttering fervent prayers to the Virgin and the blessed saints for 
mercy. The gradual lifting of the fog, which soon after followed, 
was, of course, attributed by the suddenly sobered peasants to 
the Holy Virgin's interposition; but who can attempt to describe 
the sensations of Leonard Duncombe, when just as the lights 
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from the lodge windows became visible, he found that by his 
side the place where lately had been the breathing, living form 
of the woman he worshipped, was void and tenantless ! 

“Oh, merciful God!” he, in his great agony, exclaimed, “ she 
has gone! Put back, men, row for your lives, we may yet be in 
time to save her.” Then a cry so wild and piteous rang through 
the now moonlit air, that those who heard it hoped that such a 
sound might never pierce their ears again. It was the wail of 
the twin sister, who, in her despair would have sprung into the 
water had not her father’s arm held her firmly back. Very still 
and awe-stricken were now the sobered peasants as they too 
searched with eager eyes for the missing “lady,” while, as long 
as a vestige of hope remained, Leonard’s strong arm swept with 
the heavy oars the quiet waters over which they had lately so 
slowly passed. At length, and when the man Hanaghan had 
announced that the tide was beginning to turn, hope was 
abandoned, and with breaking hearts, those to whom Ellena had 
been so dear, returned to the home that would never more be 
gladdened by her presence. 

Through the dreary hours of the remaining night, Leonard 
‘vatched the ebbing waters of the bay, and when the tide was 
near its lowest, and the time for oyster dredging was close at 
hand, he set forth on his melancholy quest. At times, as he 
pursued that most heartrending search, he waded ankle deep 
through shallow water—water which gradually decreased in 
volume until he found himself in the midst of slush and seaweed, 
with little hummocks of rock covered with green slime breaking 
here and there the level surface of the sound. 

It was with her fair head resting against one of those small 
submarine boulders, that Leonard found the woman he had 
loved. All save that dear, lovely head was still under water— 
water that dripped plenteously from her delicate form, as Dun- 
combe, with the help of the men he had brought with him, lifted 
her to the species of bier with which they had come provided. 
“Slowly and sadly” they bore her home, unsullied and undis- 
figured, as yet, by contact with the creatures which, under the 
waters as above them, are always seeking what they can devour. 
For this mercy, Leonard, in his deep, mute grief, was thankful, 
for had it been otherwise there could not, he told himself, have 
lingered on the sweet face that smile which in its restfuiness 
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from care and trouble had more of Heaven in it, than of 
carth. 

As Estelle slowly recovered from the almost fatal shock she 
had undergone, it was well both for her and for Nea’s sorrowing 
father, that the idea of their loved one’s death being due to 
ought save accident never once occurred to them. It was only 
Leonard who knew the truth, that, to ensure her sister’s happi- 
ness, and because of her own hopeless love, she had sought for 
rest in the silence of the grave. Bitterly did he reproach himself 
for not having kept a closer watch over her actions, and her 
solemnly-spoken words, “ Whilst I live I will not forget,” rang 
for many a day like a funeral knell in his ears. No less per- 
sistently, however, did his promise to make Estelle happy, revert 
to his memory, and the time at length arrived when the fulfil- 
ment, to the best of his powers, of that promise, proved although 
not always efficient, his best panacea for the stings of conscience, 
and the bitterness of self-reproach. 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Playing with Fire. 


LAST year it was we swore we would not love, 
For both of us, burnt children, dreaded fire ; 
What love we had to give was spent and dead, 
And turned to ashes was our hearts’ desire— 
Not love, we frankly said, for such as we, 

Who were so sadly-wise in every way ! 

Not love! that potent passion and unrest 

Of other days, we buried where it lay. 


None such for us again, it was agreed, 

But a caprice ethereal and free, 

A gladsome tenderness as light as air 

And subtle sympathy for you and me! 

We chose it all with care precise and frank, 
Each gave to each the special cue and part ; 
And so we settled down to play at love, 
Foregone conclusion that each had no heart! 


We plzyed our parts so well that each approved 
With mocking laughter of the other's wit, 

And if some fancy touched our sympathies 

It seemed to us at best a clever hit !— 

That was last year. Howcame the subtle change ? 
Where is the lightsome laughter and the jest ? 
And where the careless calm unconsciousness ? 
Ah, well-a-day! they have not stood the test. 


I love you. It is best avowed, declared, 

In spite of all it costs my pride to say: 

“T love.” Ah me, why did I play with fire 
That scorches and consumes my heart to-day ?>— 
What’s said is solemn. Now the truth is told 
We cannot meet again, Dear, you and I, 

For you—you do not love me. It is I 

Alone who learn life’s secret—So good-bye! 


ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE. 
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Captain Fitzrop—Plunger, 
By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
Author of “A FATAL PAssION,” “THE MATCH OF THE SEASON,” 
“DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA,” &c. 
“ GOOD-BYE !” 

“Au revoir, you mean, Alan! You are going with us to 
Covent Garden to-night, you know!” 

“No, I don’t know!” he answered with a dash of impatience 
and the ghost of a frown on his forehead. Then, as if an excuse 
for his absence was necessary, he added more amiably: “ Fact 
is, | have promised to meet Gordon to arrange for a cruise to 
Norway next month.” 

“T must wait patiently till to-morrow then to see you, I 
suppose!” she said with a little sigh that provoked him more 
than it flattered him. 

“To-morrow I was thinking of running down to Ross for a 
little fishing.” 

“Give my love to Ethel. I have never seen her, but some- 
thing tells me I shall like her.” 

“T’m not likely to see Miss Percival. Good-bye, Claire,” and 
without warmer adieux the individual addressed as Alan lounged 
lazily down the stairs and out of the house. 

“TI cannot understand him,” Claire Egerton murmured, as she 
rushed to the balcony for a last view of the riddle, the unpuzzling 
of which\cost her so many heart-burnings and anxious moments. 
“If he cares for me, he surely couldn't speak to me as he does 
sometimes, and yet he says he loves me!” 

As she leant on the balcony, her straight brows knitted a 
little in perplexity, she looked charming and lovable enough to 
justify Alan Fitzroy’s protestations. A tall, slender girl, with 
wild-rose tints in her fair face, big, liquid brown eyes and red 
lips, slightly apart, with a gleam of pearly white teeth between 
them. 
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The balcony belonged to one of the great Belgrave Square 
mansions, and Claire Egerton was sole child and heiress of old 
Jack Egerton—a nobody, as far as blue blood went—but a 
millionaire. 

Alan Fitzroy was quite out of sight, and the girl turned slowly 
away from her watch-tower, and going to the mantelpiece, she 
took up a photograph of her lover and kissed it. 

“Sometimes he can be so nice!” she soliloquised dreamily, 
her thoughts still running on the man to whom her hand was 
pledged and her heart freely given. And as she thought of his 
“niceness” a soft little smile broke on her mouth and irradiated 
her face into perfect beauty—a face that was wonderfully 
changeful—grave and gay, sparkling and sad by turns—but 
the radiant smile soon died away, to give place toa troubled 
look, as she paced the long room restlessly. 

In a few moments she glanced at the magnificent Louis Seize 
clock. 

“Time to go to father,” she said half aloud. 

She mounted the stairs with a heavy heart. She loved that 
old father of hers dearly, in spite of his want of culture—in 
spite of his rough manners and speech—and the fear that he was 
fast ebbing away into the land of shadows made her miserable. 

Mr. Egerton, propped up on a high heap of pillows, turned a 
ghastly, emaciated countenance towards her as she entered, but 
even through the ravages of illness, his eyes lit up curiously as 
they fellon her. It was easy to see that the girl was his all in all. 

“No better ?” she asked in a low, dreary voice that betokened 
a lack of hope in her mind, and stooping over him, she kissed 
him, then turned away to hide the tears that welled up in her 
eyes. 

“Not better—but worse—much worse!” he said wistfully. 
“ Sit down, Claire, I want to speak to you.” 

She obeyed in silence, taking a chair close beside him, and 
holding his thin, nerveless fingers in her own firm, warm clasp as 
if to give them strength. 

“Is Fitzroy here?” 

“No.” 

“Ts he coming back this evening ?” 

“ I—don’t think so,” she replied quietly, trying to steady her 
voice. Fitzroy’s movements were a sore subject to her. 
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“ Hewas not here at all yesterday, Claire ?” 

“No.” 

How could she answer save in monosyllables? For she had 
no excuse to offer for her lover’s shortcomings to anyone else, 
though to—herself, her heart was ready enough to make 
plentiful excuses for him. 

“Claire! I wish you did not care for Fitzroy. If it was 
Walter Percival now, I should die easy,” the old man said 
fractiously. 

“Walter is very nice, but we cannot speak of him and Alan 
in the same breath,” she answered rather coldly, hurt that her 
father should dream of drawing comparisons between the two 
men. 

“As far as good looks are concerned we certainly cannot. 
Fitzroy is handsome but—worthless. Walter is passable, and 
sterling.” 

“Don’t say that Alan is worthless,” she asked in soft, imploring 
accents. It wounded her very soul to think that her father 
condemned Alan. Alan, who was to be her husband, and who 
was her lover. 

“Yes, but he zs, Claire,” the weak voice reiterated, with all 
the energy it could call up. “Alan Fitzroy is a spendthrift, and 
a miser to boot. He loves to enjoy the good things of this life, 
and yet he would sell his soul for gold—and when he got it, 
gloat over it!” 

“Surely Alan is not mercenary!” poor Claire gasped; the 
thought that he might be so struck her for the first time, and she 
shrank from it as if it had been a knife-thrust. 

Mr. Egerton turned himself slowly round on his pillows and 
faced her. Every drop of blood seemed to have deserted his 
veins, and even ‘his lips were livid. 

“Claire,” he whispered in a broken voice, “call up all the 
courage you have. We shall prove whether Fitzroy is mercenary 
or not—/for you and I are beggars!” 

She stared at him for a moment, fancying that illness had 
dazed his brain, but she saw that he was sane enough. 

She was brave. By a mighty effort she crushed down the 
shock to her feelings with an almost supernatural calmness, and 
smiled—aye, smiled—as she passed her hand gently over the poor 
wan cheek and said, brightly enough : 
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“Never mind if we are beggars, so long as you and I are 
together, father!” 

A feeble, fluttering, almost inaudible word of endearment was 
his response. Then they were silent for a while—mutually 
struggling to hide their suffering from each other. At last Mr. 
Egerton began slowly and with difficulty to explain how Claire, 
the supposed heiress to a million, was only a pauper, and on 
the eve of a life in which she would have to depend on her 
own exertions for her daily bread. 

“My uncle, John Egerton, was an eccentric as well as a 
particularly cold man, and to his brother and two sisters he main- 
tained a reserve that lasted to the hour of his death. I am the 
only son of his brother. I was named after him and credited 
with being his favourite. Of the children of his two sisters he 
took no notice, and when he died without leaving a will, I 
stepped into his property as his natural heir. For twenty years 
I have believed myself a rich man, and now at the eleventh hour, 
when my days are numbered, and I must leave you, Claire, to 
fight your way through life alone, I find that I have been the 
usurper of another man’s rights—— 

“ That man is Alan Fitzroy!” 

At this name, Claire started as if she had been shot, and the 
excessive pallor that crept over her features argued ill for her 
faith and trust in her betrothed. 

“ There,” Mr. Egerton continued, pointing with a trembling 
finger to an old Japanese cabinet that stood on a table at the 
foot of his bed, “is the last will and testament of my uncle, 
John Egerton, bequeathing every penny and all his land to 
Gertrude Fitzroy, his sister, and in case of her death, to her 
son.” 

“ How long have you known this?” 

“Since three months.” 

‘You have known this for three months, father, and kept 
poor Alan out of his rights all that time ?” 

“T have kept silence for your sake, Claire. It is better that 
Fitzroy should know nothing of this till after your marriage to 
him.” 

“What! let him marry me in ignorance of the truth—never!” 
she cried vehemently. 

“Tell him the truth and he will zever marry you, Claire 
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She pressed her hand down on her heart—such a _ pain 
tortured it as she thought those words might be true; but she 
was young and sanguine, and her cyes grew as bright as stars, 


as she said: 

“T believe in Alan, father.” 

A quick glance of sarcasm flashed across Mr. Egerton’s face, 
but he did not attempt to deride her credulity. 

“Shall I tell him, or will you?” she asked eagerly. She 
longed to put Fitzroy to the test,and to bring him forth un- 
blemished from the fiery furnace of trial. 

“Neither of us at present. You must wait till I am dead, 
Claire, before you say a word to him.” 

“Tt will not be honest,” she murmured in a low voice. 

“ Honest or dishonest, you must obey me,” he said excitedly, 
and the girl who had been brought up all her life in habits of 
strict obedience was perforce obedient now. 

The days wore on, while Mr. Egerton lingered between life 
and death, and Claire was on the rack. 

It was torture to her frank nature to deceive and to play an 
unworthy part, before Fitzroy especially, and if he had been 
really interested in her, he would not have failed to remark her 
unnatural manner and forced spirits. But Fitzroy was too much 
engrossed in his own grievances and worries to trouble himself 
at all about other people. 

An officer in an expensive cavalry regiment, quartered at 
Aldershot, a regiment famous for its big luncheons, its costly 
wines, “the — dathe in champagne you know,” a regiment 
in which the expenditure trebled the receipts of its officers—to 
Fitzroy, beset by Jewish cormorants as insatiable almost as 
Shylock himself, and at his wits’ ends to find the El Dorado 
that could relieve him, the idea of marriage with old Jack 
Egerton’s heiress had come like a flash of lightning to his per- 
plexed brain, had seemed like a hope of manna in the desert. | It 
was, in fact, the only event likely to wrest him from the gulf of 
trouble and poverty that yawned widely at his feet, but he looked 
on his matrimonial project with a disgust he could barely 
conceal. 

Claire’s wild-rose beauty and manifold charms were zd in his 
prejudiced eyes, the very fact of having to marry her was 
sufficient to gall his wilful nature. If she had worn Medusa’s 
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head she would have found equal favour in his sight, and besides 
all the heart he could boast of—and it was not much—was given 
to somebody else. 

He looked on Claire as an unpleasant but necessary appendage 
to the pounds shillings and pence he was in search of ; and thus 
it was that, in spite of a certain amount of love-making which he 
forced himself to go through, a certain number of kisses he 
forced himself to bestow, he was completely minus all those 
trivial but delicious attentions that only vea/ feeling can 
prompt. 

But Captain Alan Fitzroy was decidedly a magnificent 
plunger, with crisp chestnut curls crowning his handsome head, 
soft sleepy eyes whose iris was of deep violet, and a mouth 
perfect in shape, though weak as a girl’s. 

And Claire Egerton, unfortunately, was a born artist,a slave 
to her eye—Fitzroy’s face had reached her heart through the 
medium of her fancy, and she had quickly persuaded herself 
that he was perfection both inside and out. It had been a 
desire of her father’s that her engagement should be kept 
secret. Perhaps Mr. Egerton had cherished a notion that some 
one else whom he would have preferred as a son-in-law might 
come forward, believing Claire was free. 

Fitzroy had willingly assented to the arrangement for 
reasons of his own, and as for Claire herself, so long as he was 
hers in prospective, she was quite content to keep the bliss- 
ful fact locked up close in her breast for her own especial 
gratification. 

So it happened that not even the nearest relatives of her 
family were cognisant of the matter. 

“| wish I was poor, Alan,” Claire remarked suddenly, some 
days after her father’s revelation. 

The two were alone together, a usual occurrence, with Mr. 
Egerton ill upstairs, and no one to disturb them. Neverthe- 
less, Fitzroy, as if to put all possible distance that the limits 
of the long room allowed of between them, stood at a window 
gazing out vacantly on the empty square (for. the season 


was nearly over), while Claire lounged on a sofa at the other 
end. , 


“Just the stupid wish people always have when they possess 
more money than they know what to do with,’ he answered 
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curtly, giving the cord of the blind a vicious pull as if he were 
in want of a subject to vent his spleen on. 

“But I have a very good reason for my wish,” Claire asserted 
gravely. 

Fitzroy turned a face towards her on which sarcasm was 
decidedly written : 

“My dear Claire, a reason could not exist for such a wish! 
at least not in the thinking of a poor devil like me.” 

“Suppose you were very rich, Alan, and the unwelcome idea 
entered your brain that you were only liked for the sake of your 
money ?” 

He looked at her askance for a moment, and judged directly 
that an arriére pensée prompted her words. 

“Cela dépend!” he remarked diplomatically. “If I knew 
myself to be young and good-looking, I should believe in my 
own attractions a little.” 

“Ah!” and a cloud that had shadowed Claire’s fair face 
cleared off like mist before sunshine. She rose and walked up 
to him and slipped her arm through his. 

“Alan! Suppose I cas poor, would you care for me all the 
same?” she asked wistfully. 

He knew the talk was all folly, for she was undoubtedly Miss 
Egerton, with more thousands than he could count at her 
back. ; 

“ Thanks, Claire!” he said, coldly, “for thinking me such an 
interested bit of goods!” 

“T didn’t mean ¢hat, Alan!” she cried, clinging closer to 
his arm, “only you know it would make me so happy to 
hear you say that, rich or poor, you would care for me all the 
same.” 

“Of course I should love you all the same,” he replied, but in 
spite of him a red flush mounted to his forehead. “If, however, 
you were poor I could not marry you, for Cupid and starvation 
don’t agree well together, and neither of us is fit for love in a 
cottage and all that sort of thing, I fancy.” 

A speech that would have chilled anyone, and it had its due 
effect on her, for she leant over a vase of gardenias on pretence 
of plucking a dead leaf, to hide a quiver on her mouth, while a 
shiver ran through her, though the thermometer was at seventy- 


five. 
12* 
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Then she glanced up at the handsome face near her—at the 
almond-shaped deep violet eyes and the perfectly chiselled lips ; 
her idolatry of beauty returned in full force, and she felt that 
castle or cottage with him would be alike to her. 

“Could you be a Lord of Burleigh, Alan?” she asked shyly, 
hoping and longing for him to take her into his arms and swear 
all manner of tender things if he were but rich and she was 
poor. 

“A Lord of Burleigh, Claire! that’s the Paladin amongst 
fellows that Tennyson scribbled about, isn’t it? By Jove! 
I have been a pauper so long that riches would turn my brain, 
and I should be sorry to answer for my actions under such 
circumstances,” and he laughed rather harshly. 

She did not say a word. The harsh laugh—the unpleasant 
sentiments—jarred horribly upon her; all she wished was that 
she could then and there tell him everything, and give him his 
freedom—that that freedom would be accepted she had not the 
smallest doubt. 

Fitzroy could not help but notice the shadows that had 
gathered now thickly over her usually sunny face. He knew he 
had given a too long run to his tongue. His pace might be 
dangerous, he thought, and with a disastrous result, and he 
pulled himself up with a jerk to throw an arm round her waist, 
and to say: 

“Don't let us lose time in foolish talk, Claire darling. I have 
to leave you in a few days.” 

“ Going away again ?” she exclaimed in surprise. 

His migratory powers were evidently on the increase, and he 
seemed to be ever on the wing. 

“| promised Gordon a visit. You know I gave up that cruise 
to Norway to please you—and now I wouldn't go away, but I 
cannot well help myself,” he murmured with an air of martyrdom. 

A little weariness of these enforced absences rather ruffled 
Claire’s temper. 

“You are not obliged to go if you don’t like, I suppose,” ske 
said indifferently, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

He gave her a low, level glance and screwed up his lips. His 
tassel-gentle was evidently growing restive, and he must tame 
her and make her settle down firmly in his grasp by a few 
tender phrases. 
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He stooped and looked into her face until she could see herself 
mirrored in the clear blue depths of his superb eyes ; and under 
the glamour of those splendid blue depths her wrath melted 
away at once into thin air. 

“You know I hate leaving you, Claire. Don’t you believe 
that I do, my dearest ?” 

The expression of his eyes—the tone of his voice—the words 
of love—were all sham ; but she did not dream of it. 

“Alan! you make me so happy sometimes,” she whispered 
with a hot blush, as she hid her face on his shoulder. 

“Do you love me very much, my own?” he asked in well- 
feigned accents of tenderness. 

“So much—that it would just break my heart to part from 


you !” she cried passionately. 


“And so it would mine!” he replied fervently, “or rather it 
would be torn into smithereens by those grasping Jews,” he 
ejaculated inwardly. 


“My Love!” 

Captain Fitzroy’s voice had gained immensely in fervour since 
his last té¢te-d-téte with Claire Egerton. 

His love raised shy eyes to his face and then flung white 
arms round his neck. 

“ Alan! how good of you to come again so soon !” 

“Tf I am good—why am I not rewarded ?” 

A pair of the sweetest red lips in the world were lifted up and 
he bent and kissed them passionately. 

In the lonely Herefordshire lane, close by the charming banks 
of the Wye, there was a rustic seat hidden from the vulgar gaze 
by drooping larch boughs. 

Fitzroy drew the girl to it and she nestled quietly into his 
arms like a little child. . 

They were third cousins as well as lovers, and this united to 
the fact that they had known one another from childhood, made 
her more demonstrative perhaps than she might have been 
otherwise. 

“And what have you been doing with yourself since I was 
here, Ethel?” he asked, stroking her hair caressingly as it 
streamed over his breast in long fair waves. 
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“Thinking of you, Alan,” she told him frankly. 

“Ts that anything new, little one ?” 

She blushed a faint pink blush that increased her loveliness 
tenfold. 

“It seems to me always as if I remembered nothing that 
existed before we loved one another—and siwce—I only re- 
member you !” 

Fitzroy answered her and satisfied himself by drawing her 
closer to him and resting his face against her own. 

“Were your mother and Walter astonished to see me last 
evening ?” 

“ A little. Walter said he could not understand what attraction 
a man so essentially town-bred as yourself could find in such an 
out-of-the-way place as this!” 

“ Ah—he doesn’t know!” and his violet eyes looked down 
straight into the forget-me-not eyes of Ethel with an expression 
that said plainly, “If he dd know—he would not wonder if I 
went to the world’s end.” 

“ No—he doesn’t know,” Ethel replied a little regretfully— 
then she plucked up courage. “Alan, it would make me so happy 
if I could tell him!” 

“Not for the world,” he cried eagerly—visions of Miss Egerton 
and her thousands vanishing in the distance, and the gigantic 
armies of Israel advancing to the fore, made him shudder at the 
very notion. “I haven’t the means to marry at present, and 
Walter would object to a long engagement and probably forbid 
our meeting.” 

It was enough. There was not much fear of her pressing the 
point, when anything would be preferable to the chance of being 
debarred from seeing him. 

“We cannot be too careful in fact of our secret, my darling ; 
all our future happiness depends on it!” he went on _ per- 
suasively. 

So Ethel crushed down the good impulse that prompted her 
to be open and truthful to her mother and brother, who. loved 
her, and consented to hold her love trysts with Fitzroy in secret. 

“Do you ever see Claire Egerton ?” she asked. 

“ Occasionally.” 


“Does she seem to like you ?” 
“ So-so.” 
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_ And as he recollected whose head had so often rested lovingly 
on the shoulder that was dedicated now to the particular benefit 
of Ethel Percival, he certainly felt a little dishonourable and 
ashamed. 

“ And do you like her?” persisted Ethel. 

“ As a sort of connection.” 

“JT am a sort of connection, Alan—do you only like me in the 
same fashion ?” 

“You little fool! Claire is my first cousin, but she might be 
my grandmother for the liking she has evoked in your humble 
servant.” 

“Isn't she very pretty?” and the girl felt a painful thrill as 
she thought of his being thrown into the company of a beautiful 
woman. 

“Not half as pretty as you are, my pet,” he said, earnestly 
and: truthfully enough, gathering up the slight figure with an 


ardour that would have given Claire a new lease of life and joy 
and hope. 


“ Alan, I believe I am developing a jealous nature. I feel as 
if I could “ate you if I ever found out that you liked or admired 


anyone else.” 

And Ethel drew herself out cf his clasp with flushed cheeks 
and glittering eyes. 

He laughed as he looked at her. 

“ And if you hated me, what would you do—£z// me ?” 

“No! die myself,” she whispered wistfully, turnirg pale at 
the terrible picture of her soul in revolt against him. 

“T have eyes for none but you, my child!” 

“And your—heart ?” 

“Ts all your own.” 

“Swear it, Alan; Swear on your knees that you will always 
love me and only me!” 

He flung himself on his knees before her. 

“T swear it!” 

And he was Miss Egerton’s future husband ! 

“Walter thinks Claire perfection,” Ethel said, when the two 
were seated side by side again. 

“Does he, really?” and Fitzroy was inconsistent enough to 


feel angry that anyone should dare to admire or comment on “is 
property ! 
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“She would be such an excellent catch for him!” he 
sneered. 

“Walter would never marry for money. Her fortune would 
always prevent him from proposing to Claire, he is too noble to 
be mercenary !” 

“He is a nonpareil, no doubt,” he said moodily, for Ethel 
had hit him hard without knowing it. 

“Not a nonpareil, only an honest-hearted fellow. It must be 
dreadful to marry for money, Alan. I think [ should pine away 
under a weight of shame and obligation.” 

“You see men are made of sterner stuff than you are, child. 
Money is such an excellent thing that it makes up for a 
raultitude of deficiencies.” 

“ Alan !” 

“Well, is your romantic little soul above such material things 
as pounds, shillings and pence ?” 

“No! but 7 have no money and you have none, and if you 
cling to it so much, how is it going to end for ws?” she asked, 
so wistfully that it went to his heart. Claire’s words flashed 
across him. 

“I may have money some day, Ethel, then I shall be a 
Lerd of Burleigh and you my bride,” he said, kissing her 
fondly. 

She lifted up a face with sunshine on it. 

“Oh, Alan! it would kill me to lose you!” and she wound 
her arms round him and clung to him as if nothing should divide 
them. 

Fitzroy looked at her. Then he remembered Claire and was 
silent. 


Old Jack Egerton died, and died quite suddenly after all, and 
Claire, in the first shock of her loss, had no heart to think of 
anyone but the man who had been the best of fathers. 

But after a little while she remembered Fitzroy, and a sense 
of rectitude would not allow her to keep silent any longer on 
the matter of the will. 

She did not even shrink from the task—strong in her faith in 
ier lover, desperately reliant on the love and truth that were 
but broken reeds after all. Robed in heavy black and the sunny 
beauty of her face dimmed by tears, Claire looked ten years 
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older when she walked slowly into the room where Fitzroy 
awaited her. 

She did not go up to him, but sat down on the nearest chair 
and closed her eyes for a moment. 

Then she plunged into the subject at once. 

“Alan, I asked you once whether you would be the same to 
me whether I was rich or poor.” 

He thought she was putting him through his paces, and 
determined to come out faultless from his trial. 

“Yes! and I answered that, rich or poor, I should care for you 
all the same, Claire, my dearest!” 

“ Alan! I am poor in purse, but my heart is rich in love for 
you!” 

He stared at her quite rudely. An instinct seemed to tell him 
that she was speaking the plain, unvarnished truth. 

“ Are you joking, or are you going off your head, Claire?” he 
questioned sternly. 

“ Neither joking nor going mad. My fortune was a fraud and 
I am no heiress, but if you love me as you say you do, I shall 
be as happy as the day is long,” she cried joyfully. 

He turned as white as a sheet. The last straw had floated 
away from his grasp, and he was a drowning man. But he had 
the presence of mind to conceal tolerably his disappointment— 
his bitter regret. 

“If you speak the truth, Claire, 1 fear we two must part. 
Much as I care for you, I cannot marry you.” 

“Much as you care for me? Isthat true, Alan? If you had 
money, we two should not part?” 

“Of course not! how could you think it ?” 

She got up and stood befofe him, then, taking his hands, she 
held them firmly, and looking him steadily in the face, she said 
solemnly : 

“Then I shall be your wife, Alan, your loving, faithful wife, 
for you have not only money, but you are passing rich!” 

“Claire!” 

She let go his hands, and taking a paper .from her bosom, she 
opened it and held it before his eyes. 

“ This gives you all the money that I have lost, Alan!” 

He seized the document roughly and perused it, his face 
flushing crimson, his eyes kindling. 
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“ All mine!” he gasped thickly. 

“ All yours, Alan, and I am yours too!” 

He had the grace to turn his face away as he answered : 

“No! Claire—it is impossible—for I have loved someone else 
for years!” 

She sat down—never so much as lifting up her eyes—while he 
prepared to leave the room—-but when he was fairly gone, and 
she was alone—alone in the world—great passionate sobs burst 
from Claire’s breast. Sobs for the love that had lived for this 
man—and had died so cruel a death by his hand. , 


“You ought not to make Walter miserable, for he loves 
you so dearly, Claire,” Ethel Percival said with tears in her 
eyes. 

“Walter knows that I care for him, though I have refused 
to marry him—lI cannot consent to be a burden on _ him,” 
Claire answered in a low voice, which was unsteady in spite of 
her. 

It was six months since she had come to Ross. When she 
was left poor and homeless, and—far conséquence—friendless, 
the Percivals, who were distant cousins, had come forward and 
offered her shelter and affection, and she had accepted the offer 
gratefully. 

Only enough money was secured to her to render her in- 
dependent to a certain extent as far as personal wants were 
concerned—and under these wretched auspices, for they were 
wretched to one who, from her birth, had been accustomed to 
unlimited expenditure, she entered her new home. 

But the six months had worked a marvellous change in her 
feelings. Walter Percival loved her and she had learned to love 
him with a deeper, more enduring, love than she had ever 
lavished on Fitzroy—for with the affection was united perfect 
and infinite trust. 

“If I had money, I would be Walter’s wife to-morrow!” she 
said frankly, “ yet I donot care for money, Ethel. It is a curse 
and not a blessing, very often.” 

“ A curse!” and Ethel opened her blue eyes wide. 

“Yes, it was money that nearly broke my heart, and killed my 
faith in the goodness of human nature !” 
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“ Walter has brought back that faith ?” 

“Dear Walter,” Claire murmured, with a bright blush and a 
soft light in her eyes. 

“Have you ever been engaged, Claire ?” Ethel asked. 

She wanted to find out if all girls who were engaged felt the 
misery and anxiety of her lot for the last six months, during 
which she had never seen Fitzroy or heard from him. 

Claire did not even change colour as she replied. Fitzroy’s 
influence over her feelings was a thing of the past completely, 
and she could speak his name calmly and coolly, with only just 
a little scorn cropping up in her mind. 

“Yes, Ethel, I was engaged for some months toa man who 
swore he loved me for myself, but when I lost my fortune he 
cast me aside like a worthless glove. Is it any wonder that 
money is a horrible thing in my eyes, since it opened them 
to an amount of deceit and falsity that I never imagined 
existed ?” 

“Perhaps he could not help himself, he might have been too 
poor to marry,” suggested Ethel, in the hope of salving down 
the bitterness of spirit that Claire evidently felt. 

“Oh no!” she cried, “ there was no such excuse for his 
conduct, #y poverty made him—rich !” 

“Tt was not Captain Alan Fitzroy of the ——Dragoons ?” 

At the tone Claire turned hastily to see that Ethel was ashy 
pale. 

“It was! Is he anything to you?” 

“We have been engaged for two whole years, and this is the 
end!” the girl said, in a dreary piteous voice that told of the 
desolation in her heart. 

“Oh, Ethel!” 

And Claire took the slight figure in her arms and comforted 
her just as she would have comforted a child. 

“He has broken his oath—he can never be anything to me 
again,” Ethel cried. 

“What oath? ” 

“He swore on his knees that he would never love anyone but 
me!” 

“ Be satisfied, child—he has kept his oath as far as I am 
concerned. Captain Fitzroy adored: my money, but he never 
cared about me.” 
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“ He must be so mercenary—so unworthy ! 

Claire had a good dash of nobility in her nature, and she forgot 
her own aggrieved feelings to try and soothe the poor little soft 
heart that beat so loudly near her. 

“You may prove him neither mercenary nor unworthy. If 
Alan Fitzroy really cares for you, he is sure to marry you by 
and bye.” 

“ By and bye.” 

It was an indefinite period to look forward to—but in spite of 
her jealous fears and her wounded love, Ethel knew she would 
not be able to say “no” if her Lord of Burleigh came and said to 
her : 


‘« All of this is mine and thine!” 


“Don’t close your heart against me, Claire—think how long I 
have loved you.” 

Walter Percival’s eyes met hers beseechingly—they were 
not beautiful eyes— with their iris deeply violet — and 
neither was the mouth that spoke so perfect in shape 
as that other mouth that had not scrupled to utter false- 


hoods by the dozen, even while she gazed on it in foolish 
idolatry. Walter, with his manly face, his tender smile, was 
everything to her now—the Antinous beauty of Captain 
Fitzroy would have been powerless to tempt her allegiance 
from him. 

“T don’t close my heart, Walter! you may read it like an open 
book—and you will see your own name inscribed on every 
page!” she said frankly. 

“Then marry me Claire, and make me happy.” 

She looked at him—now she could not doubt that she was 
loved for herself—and loved with all the strength of an honest 
man’s heart. 

“Will you take me, poverty-stricken as I am, and never regret 
it?” 

“Claire!” 

Only her name in response—but she knew that it meant that 
he would take her for better for worse—for richer for poorer— 
with a right willing heart. 

“Take me then!” she said, slipping her hand into his. 

But Walter was not content. In another instant she was 
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clasped in his arms, and a kiss—long and passionate—lay on her 


lips. 

“T must tell you something Walter—an episode in my life.” 

“Not that you have ever loved before, Claire?” he cried 
jealously. 

“Yes! but I have,” she said quietly. “I loved—Alan 
Fitzroy.” 

“And are you sure that that love is quite dead?” he asked 
gravely. 

“Trust me!” 

“IT do—but Claire, you must never see him again.” 

Walter was human, and on this earth perfect love does zot 
cast out fear. 

“Why not? Captain Fitzroy is nothing to me and you 
are——” 

“What, Claire ?” 

“ Everything !” 

“My own!” 

“It seems as if a blessing will rest on our marriage. Father 
said he would die easy if you and I cared for one another.” 

Walter’s face lit up with a pleased smile. 

“] should like to have seen him before the last. Was he much 
changed ?” 

“T have a picture of him I will show you.” 

She went and fetched the little Japanese cabinet and tried 
to unlock it, but the lock was obdurate and she gave up the 
attempt. 

“ Take it, Walter, and the keys; all my secrets belong to you 
now, you know,” she said. 

A little later she walked into the library. Walter’s face was 
buried on his folded arms and he did not look up as she entered. 
Thinking he was asleep, she bent over him and lightly kissed 
his hair. 

He lifted up a countenance to her that shocked her by its 
pallor and the expression it wore. The cabinet stood before 
him, and its innumerable small drawers, and letters and papers, 
were scattered carelessly about as if he had pushed them 
aside. 

“Walter, what is it?” she asked. “I could almost believe 
some dreadful secret had come to light!” 
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“It zs a dreadful secret to me, Claire—something that will part 
us two for ever.” 

She dropped down on her knees by his side. 

“Oh, darling, surely wating could part us now!” she 
faltered. 

“Could nothing part us now, Claire? Suppose you were once 
more heiress of broad acres—thousands—would you still care to 
marry me—poor—obscure as I am?” 

“Tf I have you I want nothing else,” she replied. 

“Ts that really true, Claire ?” 

“ As God is my judge!” 

He said nothing, but on his face broke a light that made him 
look as handsome as Alan Fitzroy. 

“What was the date of the will that made Fitzroy heir to the 
Egerton property ?” 

“January 12, 1864.” 

The date was engraved on her mind, for her gaze had 
mechanically gone over it again and again as Fitzroy held it in 
his hand. 

Walter took up a document and examined it. 

“And this is dated March 5th, 1871: ‘I revoke my former 


will, and give and bequeath all my money and lands to my 
nephew, John Egerton, and at his decease to the heirs of his 
body, etc.’ So, Claire, you will be rich once more.” 

“Rich in my husband,” she whispered, creeping into his 
arms. ae 


“Tam sorry for this!” she exclaimed after a minute. 

“ Sorry for Fitzroy ? ” 

“No, not for him, for—Ethel.” 

“Why, what can it concern her?” 

“Walter, you have been engrossed so much in me, that you 
have been blind to everyone else! Ethel and Captain Fitzroy 
have been engaged for two years.” 

“ But he was engaged to you six months ago!” 

“ That fact counted for nothing with him.” 

“ The scoundrel !” 

“Don’t say that, Walter! I forgive him, for if he had been 
what my foolish fancy painted him, I should never have been 
here,” and she laid her head down on his shoulder lovingly. “I 
am afraid Captain Fitzroy wili never marry her now; he might 
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have done so if he had kept the money, you know, and poor 
little Ethel will just break her heart !” 

“ As she is doing now at his silence and neglect—of course, 
that accounts for her looks,” Walter said musingly, as he re- 
membered how fragile his little sister had grown, and the white- 
ness of her face. 

It was true what he surmised. 

Alan Fitzroy’s inhuman silence and neglect had broken her 
heart, and Ethel was dying fast, with forced smiles on her lips. 
Fitzroy had bid her keep their secret from her brother, and she 
had obeyed him at the cost of her life. 

It was a bitter day for Fitzroy when he found that the money 
he revelled in was not his after all, but, to do him justice, it was 
not so bitter as the day on which he was called to say “good- 
bye” to Ethel. The two were alone—the sick girl had willed 
it so. 

“Ah, don’t speak harshly to him, Walter, for wy sake!” she 
had murmured, “and let me see him alone.” 

Fitzroy knelt by the bed, clasping two little wasted white 
hands closely in his, and Ethel did not say much, but her blue 
eyes rested fondly, yearningly, on his face. 

“You won’t quite forget me, Alan? You will think some- 
times of the dear old lane, and the seat under the larch boughs, 
and of where I am lying, with my heart cold to you—cold for the 
jirst time, Alan!” she faltered in low, fluttering accents—but to 
Fitzroy each word was a blow. 

“Your hand has touched this so often; dow’t let it be hidden 
quite away from you! Keep a little piece in memory of the dear 
old time,” she whispered, holding out a tress of fair hair. 

He could not speak ; he was a worldling; he had a cold, 
hard nature, but in all his life he had really loved but this little 
girl, He took the lock eagerly—it looked like burnished gold 
in his grasp—and he rained down hot lingering kisses on it—and 
on her. 

“You forgot to be Lord of Burleigh after all, Alan,” she said 
with a faint smile. 

“Ethel, I would have come, someday! I never forgot you. I 
never loved anyone but you in my life,” he cried passionately. 

She believed him, and the knowledge that his heart had been 
true though his lips had been false was dear solace to her now. 
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“ Alan! how happy we were once!” she whispered, closing 
her eyes, and a happy look crossed her white face as memory 
brought back the past; the old country lane, the drooping 
larches, the wild violets gemming the ground at their feet—but 
the look passed, and her cheek grew whiter still and forgot to 
blush as it was wont to do when Fitzroy’s kisses fell on it. 

Human love and kisses had lost their power over the soul that 
strove to soar Heavenward, where there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage. 

A little later Ethel slept her last long sleep, and all that 
remained of her on earth was the long fair tress that—during 
his chequered life—Fitzroy held as his dearest possession. 
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The Story of a French Maid of Monour. 
(MDLLE. DE HAUTEFORT.) 
By Mrs. E. M. DAVY. 


ON a certain afternoon in the year 1629, the celebrated Princesse 
de Conti was walking along one of the most fashionable prome- 
nades of Paris, accompanied by a strikingly beautiful young girl. 
All the world asked the question, Who can this girl be? The 
same evening nothing was talked of but the charming child. 

A few days later, it was announced that Mdlle. de Hautefort 
was appointed one of the maids of honour to Marie de Medici, 
the queen-mother. 

This girl of fourteen, who caused so sudden and universal a 
sensation, was the youngest daughter of the Marquis de Haute- 
fort. Born in 1616, in an ancient feudal castle of Périgord, and 
losing both parents in infancy, she was brought up by her 
grandmother, Mme. de Hauterive. But she wearied of the 
monotony of country life. She heard people talk of the court 
—that brilliant French court where she felt herself destined to 
play her part—and daily prayed to God that she might go there, 

It was not long before her prayer appeared to be granted. 
Private affairs called Mme. de Hauterive to Paris; she took with 
her the pretty child. 

On being appointed a maid of honour, Marie followed the 
queen-mother to Lyon, where the king had fallen seriously ill. 
It was there, in 1630, that Louis XIII. saw Mdllc. de Hautefort 
for the first time. 

She was only fourteen, and “four marquer son extreme jeunesse 
et son innocent élat,’ they gave her the name of |’Aurore. 

Louis XIII. was a very different man from his father, Henri 
IV. His mind was sombre, his thoughts gloomy. The facile 
beauties who composed the court of his mother and his wife had 
no attractions for him ; but the modesty of Marie de Hautefort as 
much as her blonde beauty touched him profoundly. When, on 

13 
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his return from Lyon, state-interests and his fidelity to Richelieu 
compelled him to send away his mother, he took from her the 
young maid of honour and gave her to the queen, asking her to 
love her “pour ’amour” of him; at the same time he appointed 
Mme. de Hauterive lady in waiting. 

Anne of Austria received the present with a bad grace. She 
regarded the new maid of: honour as a spy—an enemy. She 
soon found out, however, her mistake. 

One remarkable trait in the character of Mdlle. de Hautefort 
was a half Christian, half chivalric devotion, impelling her to side 
with the weak and the oppressed. When she saw her royal mis- 
tress persecuted and unhappy, she was at once attracted to her; 
and by degrees her loyalty, her perfect candour, her wit and 
grace, succeeded in charming the queen as much as her beauty 
youth and innocence had charmed the king. 

The first act of gallantry shown by Louis XIII. to Malle. 
de Hautefort was at a “sermon” when the queen and all the 
court were present; the maids of honour, according to the 
custom of the times, being seated on the floor. 

The king took the velvet cushion on which he knelt, and sent 
it to Mdlle. de Hautefort. 

She was surprised, and looking up saw the eyes of all the 
court upon her. The blush that rose to her fair face increased 
her loveliness. She received the cushion with so much modesty, 
such respectful grace, that none could withhold their admiration, 
and the queen herself made a sign that she should take it. 
Marie placed it before her, without any attempt to make use of it. 
No act could have been better calculated to command approval. 

After this incident, the queen was the first to reassure her. 
Seeing nothing but high esteem on the part of the king and 
virtue on the part of the young girl, “ elle devint leur confidante.” 

Memoirs of the time abound in piquant details of this 
platonic love of Louis XIII. Mademoiselle, the king’s sister, 
writes : 

“Za court étoit fort agréable alors. Les amours du roi pour 
Malle. de Hautefort, quil tachoit de divertir tous les jours y con- 
tribuent beaucoup.” 

And she goes on describing hunting parties, the ladies 
riding gorgeously caparisoned horses, and all wearing the same 
coloured dresses with large hats decked with quantities of droop- 
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ing feathers to shade them from the sun. There were also two 
musical evenings a week, when most of the airs sung were the 
king’s own composition; he often wrote the words, and the 
subject of them was always Marie de Hautefort. 

Even had Mdlle. de Hautefort been less good than she was 
beautiful, it does not appear that the love of the king would have 
been very dangerous to her. 

Every evening he conversed with her in the queen’s sa/on ; bu: 
he spoke mostly of dogs, birds, and hunting; and his manner 
was so respectful that “2/ osait a peine en lui parlant Ss ap- 
procher @elle.” 

If the king’s passion was innocent, at least it was strong 
enough to render him violently jealous. He knew that Mdile. 
de Hautefort cared for none of the young lords about the court, 
but this was not sufficient to satisfy him; he exacted that none 
should love her, none should speak to her, nor even look at her 
attentively. 

These absurd jealousies, added to the long and wearying assi- 
duities of her royal lover, not unnaturally weighed on the young 
girl; and with proud independence she showed it. Stormy 
disputes followed. When these took place, everybody suffered ; 
the court amusements were suspended; and if the king visited 
the queen of an evening, he sat gloomily in a corner without 
speaking, and no one dare say a word. 

“Mlle. de Hautefort navoit aucun got pour lui; elle le 
maltraitoit autant qu'on peut maltraiter un roi,” writes Mme. de 
Motteville. She asserts also that he was miserable in every 
way ; for he did not love the queen, and was a martyr to Mdlle. 
de Hautefort, whom he loved in spite of himself. 

One common cause of the king’s quarrels with the young 
maid of honour was his majesty’s deeply-rooted conviction that 
Anne had been concerned in Chalais’ conspiracy. He was 
jealous of the girl’s loyalty to her mistress, and secing at last 
that it was impossible to detach her affections from the queen, 
he said: “ Vous aimez une ingrate, et vous verres un Jour comie 
elle paiera vos services |” 

It pleased Richelieu well enough at first that the king should 
take a fancy to a young girl who belonged to no party. He 
exhausted compliments and attentions on the young favourite in 
the hope of gaining her to his side; but she, who had not 
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sacrificed her mistress to the king himself, would have blushed 
to listen to her persecutor. She rejected his advances, and dis- 
dained his friendship, at a time when “ ¢/ 7’y avait pas une femme 
a la cour que ne fit veux pour en étre seulement regardée.” 

This girl of fifteen was of so noble a nature that she was 
incapable of seeing the evil around her. She understood ncither 
French interests nor those of Europe; nor history, nor politics, 
It appeared to her quite natural that the queen, ill-treated and 
neglected by her husband, oppressed by Richelieu, should appeal 
to her brother, the King of Spain, and defend herself by any 
means in her power. Entirely ignorant of the “jeunesse un peu 
légére” of Anne, she saw only her misfortunes, and believed as 
firmly in her friend’s virtue as in her own. But soon, finding 
that it was impossible to win her, Richelieu began poisoning the 
king’s mind against the young maid of honour. Perfidiously 
exaggerated reports reached Louis that, in private with the 
qucen, Mdile. de Hautefort “fazsait avec elle des plaisanteries sur 
Ses mainicres, sur son humeur, et sur son amour ;” and so suc- 
cessful was this new ruse of the cardinal, that it brought about 
an estrangement which lasted two years. 

In 1637 Anne entered into an equivocal correspondence with 
her two brothers, while Spain was at war with France. La 
Porte, one of her servants whom she employed in this corre- 
spondence, and who knew her secrets, was arrested and flung into 
the Bastille. The queen, after denying everything, became 
alarmed, and made confession. But she did not admit the 
whole ; and, fearing lest La Porte should do so, it became neces- 
sary for her to hold communication with him. But was sucha 
thing possible? How could she get at him in a dungeon of the 
Bastille ? 

At this grave juncture Marie de Hautefort undertook to save 
her mistress. Already she had sacrificed for her the favour of 
the king, and that of Richelieu ; now she was ready to risk what 
was a thousand times dearer to her—her reputation. 

She disguised herself as a grisette ; daubed her beautiful face, 
hid her blonde hair beneath a large coiffe, and in the carly 
morning, when not a soul was stirring at the Louvre, she left it 
by a side-door, and drove in a common fiacre to the Bastille. 

Aware that the Chevalier de Jars, since his capital sentence 
had been commuted, was allowed to receive visitors, she— 
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judging his character by her own—belicved him ready to risk 
his life a second time. She gave out that she was the sister of 
his valet, who, being seriously ill, had sent her to speak on 
private matters. But de Jars, knowing quite well that his valet 
was in good health, refused to be disturbed ; and in consequence 
the fair Marie de Hautefort was forced to wait some time 
in the guard-room, exposed to the rough jests of its occupants. 
At length the Chevalier appeared and began speaking to her 
flippantly ; but signing that he should follow her into the court- 
yard, she there raised her coiffe and showed the lovely features 
which, once seen, it was impossible ever to forget. 

She explained in a few words what the queen required: that 
it was necessary to convey to La Porte a sealed letter instructing 
him how far he might go in his declarations. De Jars, however, 
appeared to waver. 

“What? Do you hesitate when you see all I risk?” asked 
Marie de Hautefort. 

“T have already mounted one scaffold,” replied the Chevalier, 
“and this may lead to another; but what the queen asks shall 
be accomplished.” 

The girl returned to the Louvre undiscovered, and the 
Chevalier de Jars did wonders. 

His chamber was four ¢¢tages above the dungeon of La Porte. 
He pierced the floor and passed the letter down, tied by a cord, 
begging the prisoner on the second étage to do the same, 
observing the strictest secrecy. Thus the letter of the queen, 
passing the various floors, arrived perfectly intact in the hands 
of the faithful valet, enabling him to justify himself and his royal 
mistress. 

In 1638, the king is said to have been more in love than ever 
with Marie de Hautefort; and “ces amours furent comme les 
premieres, chastes et agitées.” 

To counteract her influence, Richelieu sought a new dis- 
traction for the king ; he placed about him a young man of rare 
personal attractions. Cinq-Mars was only in his twentieth year, 
and the weak monarch at once bestowed his affections on him, 
little supposing that by so doing he was simply playing into the 
cardinal’s hands. 

As in the case of Marie de Hautefort Louis insisted that 
Cing-Mars should love him only; while the latter, urged by 
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ambition—and by Richelieu—demanded in return that the king 
should not divide his affections with Mdlle. de Hautefort. To 
this request of the new favourite Louis weakly yielded, and 
undertook to banish the maid of honour for—a fortnight ! 

“Ces guinse ours dureront le reste de ma vie,” was the only 
remark made by Marie when she received the royal command, 
and she retired at once to Le Mans. It was there she heard of 
Scarron, of his cruel infirmities borne with such courageous 
gaiety ; she pitied him and became his friend. 

Those guzuse jours grew into three years, at the end of which 
the queen wrote, recalling her in these words: 

“Venez, ma chére amie, je meurs @ impatience de vous 
embrasser.” 

In the year 1643, at the age of twenty-seven, Marie de Haute- 
fort returned to court, where for a short period she shone as one 
of the most brilliant stars—and certainly the purest. She was 
in the full éclat of her beauty and her popularity ; and Anne of 
Austria promised to love her all her life. 

A portrait of the quecn’s favourite at this time is thus 
described : 


“She has a quantity of light curly hair, a high forehead, and 
large blue eyes. Her nosc is slightly aquiline ; her mouth small 
with brilliant red lips, a little dimple is in her chin ; the oval of 
her face is perfect. She has pearls in her ears and round her 
neck, and wears a sort of fancy cuirasse finished at the waist and 
shoulders with gold ornaments and ribbons. Her appearance 
rather gives the idea of strength of character and nobility of soul 


than of ease and grace. 

Everthing was changed at court. Louis XIII. and Richelieu 
were no more: Anne as regent and Mazarin as cardinal reigned 
in their stead. Of the ascendancy of the latter over the queen 
there could be no question, but when the breath of scandal first 
linked their names together, Mdlle. de Hautefort refused to 
listen. “Elle souffrait impatiemment le bruit comme sil Peut 
atteint elle-méme.” 

She could not bear even the appearance of evil ; and certainly 
appearances were against the queen. For instance, those 
evening conferences with Mazarin, prolonged often far into the 
night, “ow Mazarin restait seul avec la régente sous prétexte de 
Linstruire des affaires de l'état. -" 
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The honest and discreet Mme. de Motteville preserves an 
ominous silence on this point. But Mdlle. de Hautefort acted 
differently. She determined to “ désputer le ceur de sa royal amte 
au beau et heuvreux cardinal.” 

.She was dévoté, but she was not perfect. Her devotion 
pushed to extreme became a fault. Instead of avoiding danger 
she preferred defying it. Her intense love for the queen embolden- 
ing her to speak out fearlessly, she not only “ ne cessait del avertir, 
elle la blessait et la tourmentait,’ say the chroniclers of the tine ; 
so that the queen spent her life in grievous embarrassment, and 
the uneasiness of Mazarin increased each day. 

It was a struggle too lively to last long. The end came soon, 
and from a quarter least expected. 

One August evening (1643), Anne of Austria was in her 
chamber with Mdlle. de Beaumont in attendance, when 
Béringhen, first valet to the little king, came and complained of 
the conduct of “/eur amie,’ of her want of respect for her royal 
lady and the government. Mdlle. de Hauteville, who was in 
the dressing-closet, heard the discourse, and coming forward 
defended herself with her accustomed vivacity. 

A stormy altercation followed, of which Mme. de Motteville 
gives a detailed account. Says she: 

“Nous pouvons aire nos avis a nos maitres et a nos amis ; 
mais quand ils se déterminent a ne pas les suivre, nous devons 
plutét entrer en leurs inclinations que suivre les nétres.” 

Beautiful court maxims unquestionably; but they did not 
accord with Mdlle. de Hautefort’s ideas. The accused shed 
tears, a patched-up peace ensued. Mdlle. de Hautefort appears 
to have promised more than she could perform, for she 
continued to show her disapproval of the situation if she did not 
speak it. 

Mme. de Motteville relates that one night, when the queen 
was retiring to bed, Mdlle. de Hautefort while taking off her 
majesty’s slippers, mentioned the case of an ancient serving-man 
who was in need of assistance. Not receiving at all a warm 
response, she remarked with “des souris dédaigneux,’ that old 
servants ought not to be forgotten. 

The queen, who was only waiting for some such occasion, did 
not fail to take fire at this, and said angrily that she was tired 
of these incessant reprimands, and that “elle était fort mal 
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satisfait de la maniére dont elle vivait avec elle.’ So speaking, 
she threw herself into bed and commanded that the curtains 
should be drawn and no more be said. 

To Mdlle. de Hautefort, this came as a thunderbolt. Falling 
on her knees, she called God to witness her innocence and the 
sincerity of her intentions, protesting that she had never failed 
in her duty. 

Receiving no reply, she retired to her room in the deepest 
distress, and next day the queen sent an order requiring her to 
leave the palace and to take with her Mdlle. d’Escars, her sister 

Her departure, says Mme. de Motteville, was “seyrette de 
tout le monde ;” and the queen, or rather Mazarin, commanded 
that no one should make intercession in her favour. 

Surely she would recall, then, those too prophetic words of 
the king, “ vous serves une ingrate !” 

Mdlle. de Hautefort retired to the convent of the Filles-Sainte- 
Marie, with the firm intention of taking the veil. 

But Fate decreed otherwise. She had lost some of her court 
friends, it is true; but there were others of her adorers who 
almost rejoiced to see her poor and persecuted, so that they 
might lay at her feet their fortunes and their hearts. 

Hitherto I have made no mention of her lovers because she 
repulsed them all ; but now, emboldened by her misfortunes, they 
came forward, some even seeking her in her holy retreat. 

At length the beautiful recluse received an offer to which she 
was not insensible. Without returning to court, she reappeared 
in the world, and the news spread rapidly that Mdlle. de 
Hautefort was about to become the Maréchale duchesse of 
Schomberg. 

Every honest heart, without distinction of party, ap- 
plauded this well-assorted union. The only one who disap- 
proved was the Duchesse de Liancour, the sister of the 
Maréchal. She had suspected her husband of having formerly 
entertained a passion for Mdlle. de Hautefort, and, fearing the re- 
kindling of the flame, determined to prevent the marriage. 

To this end, she went to see Mdlle. de Hautefort, and in the 
greatest confidence told her that M. de Schomberg had been 
very extravagant in the army, that his fortune was all gone, 
and a rich marriage alone could save himself and his house from 
ruin. She implored her listener to avert such a misfortune. 
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One may imagine the feelings of Mdlle. de Hautefort on 
receiving this intelligence. She was asked to sacrifice her last 
hope! Why had not M. de Schomberg thought of this earlier ? 
How slight must have been his love that he should allow her 
to be apprised of this now—and in such a manner. Her natural 
generosity prevailed; she could not bear that harm should 
come tu him through her, and she promised that the marriage 
should not take place. But the sacrifice cost her much; it 
threw her into a state of affliction bordering on despair. 

In this state M. Villars, the intimate friend of M. de Schom- 
berg, found her a few days later, and she accounted for it to him 
by speaking of the necessity that had arisen for breaking off 
the marriage. Without replying, he handed her a letter from 
the maréchal of which he was the bearer. It was full of pro- 
testations of the most ardent love! Mdlle. de Hautefort knew 
not what to think. 

At that moment arrived Mme. de Liancour. Ashamed of her 
weakness, repenting her conduct, of which she confessed the 
true motive, she implored pardon, and asked to be accepted as 
a sister. 


Thus ends the romantic part of the life of Mdlle. de Haute- 
fort. 


September Oth, 1646—at the age of thirty—she became 
Duchesse de Schomberg. Afterwards, her destiny was as tran- 
quil as her youth had been stormy. Her virtue remained un- 
blemished to the end. 

Chroniclers say she was a tender wife, a saintly widow; the 
protectress and friend of Bossuet; retaining to the last an 
almost impassioned goodness, which earned for her the beautiful 
name of “mére des pauvres.” 





5f. 


UPON a certain night I dreamed 
I sojourned on an isle, 
Where all things and all men meseemed 


Were fair and free from guile. 


No children ailed, no women wept, 
No men were dull with care, 
And every troth was duly kept, 


And none had pain to bear. 


Then one bright splendid personage 


Smiled sweet and took my hand, 


And led me on, from stage to stage, 
Through that delightful land. 


And as we communed, heart to heart, 
The thrushes sang above, 
“OQ Man and Woman, take your part 


In these dear Realms of Love!” 


Then I awoke, and lo! the rain 
Fell, and the cold winds blew.— 
O, if I might but dream again 


And find my dream were truce ! 


FAYR MApbDOoc. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THAT YOUNG ATHERTON. 


For a few seconds John Dutton made no reply ; then he looked 
up and met his step-daughter’s glance. 

“It goes sorely against me to see things going wrong that 
concern his lordship, Jennie,” he said gravely. 

“Yes, of course, father,’ was the quick reply. “What is it ? 
Nothing scrious, I hope.” 

“Eh, it is serious enough without doubt, I’m afraid,” returned 
the keeper. “It isthat young Atherton.” 

“Young Mr. Atherton, father ?” exclaimed Jennie, a faint dash 
of pink mounting into her cheeks as she spoke. “Squire 
Atherton’s son?” 

“ Him, sure enough,” was the somewhat dry reply. “Though 
as to his being Squire Atherton’s son I never rightly understood 
how his father ever came to be called the Squire. They are 
self-made folk, those Athertons, and there was no need to call 
the old man Squire just because he bought Selwick Park over 
Squire Selwick’s head.” 

“But what about young Mr. Atherton, father?” questioned 
Jennie. 

“Well, to-day’s the third day this week that I have met him 
within sight of the Castle gates,” replied her step-father 
impressively. 

“ And——” began Jennie, looking unhappy and perplexed. 

“And every time I’ve seen him, Miss Mary has been with 
him,” was the ominous reply. 

“Qh, but, father!” began Jennie, aghast ; “ Miss Mary would 
never——” and here she paused abruptly as if after all uncertain 
as to what Miss Mary might or might not do. “His lordship 
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would never allow anything between Miss Mary and that young 
Mr. Atherton,’ she added with conviction. 

“ Not with his knowledge, that is very sure,” was the dry reply. 
“Not with his knowledge, Jennie.” 

“Oh, but there can be nothing in it,” protested Jennie, after a 
few moments’ reflection. “Miss Mary could never demean 
herself to take any notice of that young Mr. Atherton. Oh, no, 
father, I feel sure of it.’ 

“T see what I see, Jennie,” was the unmoved rejoinder. “And 
uncommon put out I am to see it.” 

“But he is not a gentleman, father,” protested Jennie, looking 
troubled. 

“ An’ that’s true, Jennie,” agreed her step-father readily. “No 
more a gentleman than Iam. And as far as that goes I’da deal 
sooner be myself than he.” 

“T am sure he is horrid,” murmured Jennie. “One has only 
to look at him to see that.” 

“ He’s what they call a flash-looking young chap, Jennie.” 

Jennie smiled. “Smart,’ she corrected rather quaintly. 
“That is what Miss Mary would call it.” 

“IT cannot argue with you there, Jennie,” returned the game- 
keeper, “but all the same, I greatly doubt if the Castle folk 
would apply that word to Mr. Thomas Atherton.” 

“Perhaps not, father,” she replied simply. “Oh, I hope you 
are wrong about him and Miss Mary.” 

“It will trouble his lordship terrible if I am not, Jennie,” he 
returned gravely. “It would be better for all concerned if Miss 
Dunstable were as good a daughter as you are.” 

“Thank you,” she returned, glancing up and smiling prettily. 

“Not but what young Price is a decent chap enough,” 
mumbled her step-father, in a rather shame-faced manner. 

Jennie seemed to understand what he meant. She did not 
blush, however ; she looked troubled and a grave expression 
overshadowed her face. 

“He is a thoroughly worthy young man,” she agreed 
quietly. 

Now the word “worthy” jarred unpleasantly upon John 
Dutton’s ears. There was a touch of stiffness and dignity about 
the way she said it, too, which vexed him. “It’s Miss Mary 
that sets you so against him,” he grumbled, sotto voce. 
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“Miss Mary has never mentioned his name to me,” was the 
quiet reply. “I do not think she knows of his existence even.” 

“Not likely maybe as she should,” returned her step-father. 
“But all the same, it’s her fine ways and her talk that sets you 
against such as he.” 

“Ts this quite just?” asked Jennie gravely. “ Have you any 
fault to find with me?” 

“Nay, Jennie, you know that I didn’t mean that,” protested 
the gamekeeper contritely. 

“JT do not think you did, dear,” she replied gently. “I hope 
not, at any rate.” 

“No, no, Jennie,” was the hasty reply. “ You’re as good a 
lass as ever lived. Only, I cannot think what good Miss Mary 
can do you, for ever coming here.” 

“ How is it that Miss Mary has vexed you so lately, father ?” 

“She's as unlike his lordship as ever she can be,” was the 
curt reply. “So proud and short in her manner one day, and 
then the next she makes too easy with one by far for my way 
of thinking.” 

“It is since she has been on friendly terms with those Miss 
Athertons that she has become like that,” said Jennie thought- 
fully. 

“That is it, Jennie. It is those Athertons. And, take my 
word for it, she makes a sight more of that young Atherton than 
she does of this Sir John Blunt, as it’s said she’s going to 
marry,” returned her step-father warmly. 

“Oh, I hope not,” said Jennie gravely. “I hope not. 
really cannot think it.” 

But she thought about it very often that evening, and the 
more she thought the graver grew her expressive face, and the 
deeper lay the shadow which, at the first mention of young Mr. 
Atherton’s name, had entered her great, large-irised eyes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
AT THE CASTLE. 


IN a large, low, oak-panelled room, furnished in the fashion of 
half-a-century ago, sat an old, white-haired lady. 

A very diminutive old lady, with a small wizen face on which 
there rested the most amiable and sweet expression imaginable. 
She wore a stiff black silk dress, made as plainly as a house- 
maid's, but edged at neck and wrists by some exquisite old 
point lace. Her hands were enveloped in black lace mittens, 
but on one of her wrinkled fingers she wore a couple of rings of 
great beauty and value. She sat in a high-backed, old-fashioned 
chair, rigidly upright, on the left-hand side of the fireplace, and 
the gems upon her finger threw out strange gleams of light as 
they flashed backwards and forwards in the fire-light. 

The lady was the Honble. Elizabeth Dunstable, Lord 
Leftbury’s only unmarried sister ; and in her hands were the 
knitting-needles which her niece avowed nearly drove her wild 
with their incessant, monotonous “ Clickerty-click.” 

Presently the door opened, and Flower, the old butler who 
had lived at Dunstable ever since he was a boy, entered the room, 
followed by a tall, pompous-looking footman in gorgeous array. 

Between them they placed a table at Miss Dunstable’s elbow, 
brought in a hissing silver urn, and proceeded to lay the table 
for tea. . 

Even five o’clock tea was a rather solemn function at the 
Castle ; there was quite a large table, an old-fashioned damask 
cloth, plates and knives, and in addition to the numerous buttered 
and non-buttered cakes, there were always hot bread rolls, and 
butter in a silver butter-dish. 

In their season, grapes and peaches, strawberries and apricots 
added to the weight upon that tea-table; and in spite of the 
slight solemnity of the feast, there could be no question about it 
that to any one who liked a really good tea, Dunstable was far 
from being a bad place at which to get it. 

In Miss Dunstable’s day, five-o’clock tea had been an unheard- 
of thing, and there had been a time when she had set her face 
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resolutely against partaking of the comfort offered by it; but 
that day had long since passed, and no one now-a-days ever 
looked forward to the hour of five with much more pleasure than 
did Miss Elizabeth Dunstable. 

Flower and his subordinate had laid the tea to the former’s 
perfect satisfaction, and they were preparing to leave the room, 
when their footsteps were arrested by Miss Dunstable’s voice. 
In her youth, Miss Dunstable had had a peculiarly musical, low- 
toned voice, but it was now slightly cracked, and the tone of it 
in consequence was much higher pitched. 

“Ts Miss Mary in, Flower ?” she enquired rather anxiously. 

“No, m’m,” replied the old man, crossing the room towards 
her chair as he spoke. 

“ Has she not come in from her ride, Flower ?” questioned his 
mistress. 

They were by this time alone. 

“ Not yet, m’m,” said he, in a soothing tone of voice. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” she murmured, sotto voce. “Not in 
yet! Flower, are you sure?” 

“Quite sure, m’m.” 

“T hope there has been no accident,” she said, uneasily. “Do 
you think it likely that there can have been an accident, 
Flower?” 

“Oh, no, m’m,” was the reassuring reply. 

“Do you know what horse Miss Mary was riding ?” continued 
his mistress. 

“Yes, m’m. Gingerbread, m’m.” 

“Dear me! dear me!” again murmured Miss Mary’s aunt 
uneasily. “And do you know, Flower, if this Gingerbread is an 
old horse or a young one?” 

“He’s rising six,m’m. At least so Judson told me.” 

Miss Dunstable started uneasily, and a crimson flush over- 
spread her face. “Rising? Flower, did you say rising?” she 
exclaimed in quavering accents. “I do not understand, Flower ! 
You should not talk to me in a way I cannot understand ; it 
upsets me terribly. Rising ? does that mean that he jumps up, 
and fights about in the air with his feet, Flower?” 

“Oh no, m’m, no m’m,” Flower hastened to assure her. “I 
beg your pardon m’m, I was referring to his age.” 

Miss Dunstable upon this became quieter; and as if conscious 
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that she had allowed herself to display undue agitation, she drew 
up her little figure into an even more stiff and rigid attitude 
than usual. 

“And his age, Flower ?” she questioned with dignity. 

“ He is five years old, m’m.” 

“Five, Flower? Are you sure he is only five, Flower? That 
seems to me too young. Is five years of age old or young fora 
saddle horse, Flower ?” 

Flower looked as he felt, non-plussed. He had never been 
on horseback in his life, and really did not know so very much 
more about horses than his mistress did. His lordship had had 
the only horses he ever rode now-a-days for a good many years, 
to Flowers’ knowledge; and in his best days he had never been 
much of an equestrian. Five, to Flower, certainly did seem very 
young therefore for a saddle horse, and yet for the life of him he 
dare not tell Miss Dunstable so. 

“ It seems a very steady ’orse, m’m,” he replied evasivelv. 

“Dear me, I hope it is,’ returned his mistress. “ That is all, 
Flower, thank you.” 

Thus dismissed, the old man was proceeding to leave the 
room, but ere he reached the doorway his mistress called him 
back. 

“Did Judson accompany Miss Mary, Flower?” she enquired ; 
but before Flower could answer, Miss Mary herself strode in, 
and so put an end to all present anxiety regarding her safety. 

“Good gracious, Aunt Elizabeth!” she exclaimed brusquely. 
“ What's the fuss ? ” 

Flower discreetly retired from the scene upon this; as to 
Aunt Elizabeth, she turned her faded blue eyes towards her niece 
and bestowed a protesting, reproachful glance upon her. 

“T was unaware of there being what you politely call ‘a fuss,’ 
my dear,” she replied with dignity. “But I own to having felt 
slightly anxious.” 

“ Anxious ?” questioned Mary Dunstable. “ What about?” 

“You prolonged your ride quite an hour beyond my expecta- 
tions,” explained her aunt; as she spoke, turning towards the 
tea-table. 

Mary laughed. She had by no means a pleasant or a musical 
laugh, and upon hearing it, Miss Dunstable first of all jumped, 
and then looked distressed. 
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“ Mary, why do you laugh like that ?” she asked reproachfully. 
“You nearly deafen me, and it is really, really, my dear, not P 
but here the old lady paused. Miss Mary Dunstable had turned 
her head and was regarding her coldly in a severe reprimanding 
way, which seemed to have the effect of (metaphorically) 
freezing her up. 

“ Not?” she questioned sternly. 

“Not ladylike, my dear,” replied her aunt, who, although she 
was rather afraid of her big niece, was not inclined to display 
that fact more than was absolutely necessary. 

To this Miss Mary made no reply, contenting herself 
by contorting her mouth into a rather sneering smile, and 
drawing a low basket-chair close to the fire, right in the 
middle of the hearth-rug. It was the only new-fashioned, 
really comfortable chair in the room, and it was the one Mary 
always appropriated when she condescended to sit in a chair 
at all. 

Miss Dunstable poured out two cups of tea, which she sugared 
and creamed with great care and much precision. 

“Your tea is quite ready, Mary,” she remarked insinuatingly, 
when this was accomplished to her satisfaction. 

“Oh thanks,” was the careless answer. “Would you hand it 
to me, please.” 

“Will you not come to the table, my dear?” enquired the old 
lady, stiffly. She did not like being asked to hand this girl her 
tea in this off-handed manner, she knew that Mary was 
exhibiting the worst of manners in suggesting that she should do 
so; she had been reared in the days when children addressed 
their fathers as ‘sir, and respected, if they did not always 
greatly love, the parents they stood in awe of; and to be thus 
coolly addressed by a girl in her teens jarred unpleasantly upon 
Miss Dunstable’s sense of what was fitting, but alas! she had 
not the moral courage to tell her niece all this; she had never 
in the past had the moral courage to keep the “ whip-hand ” 
over her, and here was the result. 

Mary, rather wonderful to relate however, ungraciously did as 
her aunt had requested her, and rising, quitted the low chair by 
the fire and seated herself in a smaller, higher backed one near 
the tea-table. 


“It’s awfully hot in this room, Aunt Elizabeth,” she announced 
14 
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by way of changing the subject. She took off her hat as she 
spoke, and tossed it upon a chair behind her. 

Now, anyone who has any knowledge whatever of old ladies, 
will know quite well that a hat on a chair is to the generality of 
them very much what a red flag isto a bull. Miss Dunstable 
eyed the article in question anxiously, half rose, looked uneasy, 
and then saying nothing, resigned herself to the fact that it was 
placed in a position so wholly unsuitable in her estimation that 
it quite spoilt her enjoyment of her tea by occupying it, 

“You did not seem to find it so, Mary, a minute ago,” was all 
she said. 

“Oh, I always sit close to a fire when there is one,” was the 
reply. “Only, really, in July, it does seem rather foolish to have 
one.” 

“Tt may seem so to you, Mary, who are out and moving about 
all day; but I, who cannot do anything but sit still indoors, 
often feel very chilly. It was raining this morning, and the air 
seemed to be cold and damp.” 

Miss Mary Dunstable may or may not have heard this 
elaborate explanation, for she was in the act of emptying the 


whole of the cup of tea which her aunt had so carefully prepared 
into the silver slop-bowl, and, in doing so, made a considerable 
clatter. 


“Did you not like your tea, Mary?” enquired her aunt, in 
tones of mingled disapprobation and apology. “Shall I pour 
you out another cup ?” 

“No, thanks, Aunt Elizabeth,” replied Mary, proceeding to 
seize the tea-pot, “I will do it myself. You always put in so 
much too much cream.” 

“TI am very sorry, Mary. I try to make it as you wish,” 
apologized her aunt, who nevertheless watched her anxiously 
until she had safely deposited the tea-pot and cream-jug on the 
tray again, which she did in a slap-dash fashion, and in places 
far remote from those in which Miss Dunstable had left them; 
this latter mistake Miss Dunstable however, promptly rectified, 
and peace was once again restored. 

“T want you to pay a call when you next go out for a drive,” 
began Mary presently, in a more pleasant tone than she had 
so far indulged in. “You will do so to please me, won’t you, 
Aunt Elizabeth?” 
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“To pay a call, my dear Mary?” questioned her aunt, 
evidentiy much surprised, for it need hardly be mentioned that 
paying calls was as a rule quite out of Miss Mary’s line. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mary soothingly. “I am sure you will 
feel up to it one day, soon, won’t you?” 

“Perhaps I shall, Mary,” was the gracious reply. “ And where 
pray, am I to pay it?” 

Mary coloured ever so slightly. “Oh, I want you to call at 
Selwick, if you don’t mind,” she murmured hurriedly. “You 
have never called there yet, and—and I think it would be civil, 
you know.” 

Miss Dunstable was so much astonished by this request, that 
for several seconds she was unable to say a word, and during 
those seconds the colour upon Mary’s face grew deeper. 

“ My dear Mary, I never even thought of doing such a thing,” 
she protested gravely at last. “What can have put such an 
extraordinary idea into your head?” 

“Well, for one thing, I am always meeting the girls at places, 
murmured Mary gauchely, “and it’s rather awkward.” 

“Rather awkward, Mary ? What do you mean ?” 

“Our not having called,” explained that young lady. 

“Rather awkward our not having called upon the Athertons, 
Mary? Well, if that is so, then all I can say is this; times are 
changing greatly, and by no means for the better,” replied Miss 
Dunstable, with dignity. 

“Oh, we grant that, of course, Aunt Elizabeth ; but after all 
is it not best to go with the times?” returned Mary, diploma- 
tically. She had by now laid aside her brusque, school-boy 
manner, as she always could at will, and she had become not 
only affable in the extreme, but even a little humble and 
respectful as well. 

“No, my dear,” replied Miss Dunstable, with decision. 
“Certainly not, Not when the times are bad. The men who 
poach your father’s pheasants and partridges can now-a-days 
vote him out of Parliament, but that is no reason why his sister 
and his daughter should leave cards upon his shoemaker's wife.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
AUNT ELIZABETH. 


MaAry’s face was by now crimson; whether with confusion or 
annoyance, Miss Dunstable, who was looking at her fixedly, 
was unable to decide, but her previous experience led her to 
conclude that it was due to the latter cause. 

Miss Dunstable in this surmise was wrong. 

“Oh, Aunt Elizabeth,” éxclaimed Mary, quickly, “ they are not 
shoemakers, I am sure.” 

“Are they not, my dear?” was the quiet reply. “And can 
you tell me how Mr. Atherton made his money ?” 

“Well, I suppose he did make it somehow or other in busi- 
ness; but ‘ business’ leaves a wide margin, and is rather vague, 
you know,” returned Mary hastily. 

“Very ‘vague,’ Mary, as you call it,’ agreed Miss Dunstable ; 


“but in this particular case, there happens to be no vagueness in 
the question. Mr. Joseph Atherton’s money came to him over 
the counter of a well-known boot and shoe establishment in 
Regent Street.” 


“ Are you sure >” enquired Mary in a rather agitated tone of 
> 
voice. 


“Certainly, my dear; I should not have said so had I not 
been. I am surprised that you did not know it before!” 

“T knew it was business, but not that it was shoes,” was the 
would-be light rejoinder. 

Miss Dunstable having finished her tea, and considering the 
subject of the Athertons at an end, had settled herself back in 
her chair as far as its upright nature permitted, and was preparing 
for a comfortable siesta, when her niece’s voice, suddenly 
breaking the silence which had for some time been reigning 
in the room, caused her to start uneasily, hastily rearrange the 
angle of her cap, and turn with a slightly protesting expression 
upon her face towards her. 

“Do you mean to say that old Mr. Atherton used to try your 
shoes on in bygone days?” repeated her niece, who had asked 
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the same question a few seconds before and had received no 
answer save a suspiciously long-drawn breath. 

“Qh dear no, Mary, nor his father before him,” replied Miss 
Dunstable. “Even in those days they were far too fine gentle- 
men to do anything so useful or sensible as that.” 

“Oh, I thought not,” returned her niece, evidently relieved. 

“You say you meet the young women in Society, Mary? 
Now where do you meet them ?” inquired Miss Dunstable. 

“ Oh, everywhere,” was the vague reply. 

“ At the Bleaks’ ?” persisted the old lady. 

“No,” was the reluctant answer. “I do not think I have ever 
met them at the Bleaks’.” 

“Nor do I think you ever will,” returned Aunt Elizabeth, 
drily. 

“But they are often at Morescliffe?” urged Mary quickly. 

“No doubt,” returned Miss Dunstable, in icy accents. “I 
have no doubt of it, my dear. I never, even in my girlhood, had 
a very high opinion of Julia Morescliffe, and my opinion has 
been going down hill ever since.” 

“TI like Lady Morescliffe far better than Lady Constance 
Bleak, myself,” retorted her niece, sharply. “ There’s twice as 
much go in the Morescliffe parties as there is in the Dumbarton 
functions.” 

“Go?” repeated Miss Dunstable slowly. “Go, Mary ? Where 
do they go?” 

Miss Dunstable knew quite well what her niece meant and 
her niece knew it, she also knew that her aunt abominated slang. 
Had Miss Dunstable told her so outright, she would have 
respected her for it although she might have retorted in a far 
from respectful manner, but “hints” in any shape or form the 
girl detested. Her lips curved into a curious smile, and for a 
second or two she regarded her aunt with a peculiar amused 
gleam of light shining in her eyes. 

“Oh, Iam sure I do not know,” she replied mischievously at 
last, “but I really do not think their ways are so very wicked.” 

“T never said anything about wickedness, Mary,” was the 
severe reply. “ The Morescliffe ways are very frivolous, in my 
opinion ; far too frivolous, indeed, to agree with my old-fashioned 
ideas.” 

“T wonder if I shall ever have old-fashioned ideas?” mur- 
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mured Mary, yawning. “At present I long for frivolity, and 
the solemnity of country existence, I verily believe, will shorten 
my days for me.” 

“T do not understand you, Mary,” returned her aunt severely, 
her voice quivering with suppressed indignation. “It is only a 
few weeks since you returned from London.” 

“But, my dear creature, when I am in London, my life is as 
dull as ditch water,” expostulated Mary vehemently. 

“Then why do you go there?” her aunt inquired drily. 

“Qh, it’s just better than vegetating here,” was the impatiently- 
given reply. “But all the same,I do assure you that Aunt 
Caroline’s idea of thoroughly enjoying a season in town is 
as remote from mine as it possibly can be,” and again 
Mary yawned. It was a trick of hers when she was bored, and 
just then she was feeling very much bored indeed. 

Had she had any other companion except her present one, 
Mary would have drawn some amusing verbal sketches of her 
London life under her Aunt Caroline’s chaperonage. Mary in 
her way was clever, and when she chose she could touch up 

little details with a dash of highly-coloured ridicule in a manner 
' which many of her friends found very entertaining.' 

Aunt Elizabeth, it need hardly be said, was not amongst their 
number ; amongst her numerous old-fashioned ideas, a strong 
dislike to exaggeration was well developed, and Mary’s talent 
for making much out of little found no favour in her sight. 

“ There is one comfort,” continued Mary, presently, “I can go 
my own way next year.” 

“J conclude that your husband’s way will be yours, my dear,” 
put in Miss Dunstable primly. 

“Oh, dear, no!” exclaimed Mary, opening her eyes. “At 
least, I shall be much surprised if I find them so!” 

Miss Dunstable looked as if she felt greatly shocked. “ If 
that is the case, Mary,” she said severely, “can you tell me w hy 
you are going to marry Sir John Blunt?” 

“Let me think,” returned Mary thoughtfully. “Can I 
Well, he is very well off, you see, Aunt Elizabeth——” 

“Mary !” 


“ And—and being engaged to him gave me something to talk 
about and amused me——” 
“Mary!” 
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“ And his sister hates me,” continued Mary, whose eyes were 
gleaming with amusement. 

“Mary!” exclaimed her aunt, for the third time. “I am 
ashamed of you ; positively ashamed of you.” 

“And then, Aunt Elizabeth, since I imagine you are a lover 
of sentimentality, which, by-the-bye, I am not, he is extremely 
pleasing to look at; so much so, indeed, that the mere fact of 
being in his vicinity brings you under notice.” 

“Sir John Blunt is a man of mark,” returned Miss Dunstable 
coldly. “He is a distinguished statesman; a man whose name 
is known and respected throughout Europe, and whose voice is 
heard and opinion weighed in the Cabinet as an authority——” 

“If only I can arrange that his authority does not begin at 
home, Aunt Elizabeth, he is welcome to his share of it abroad,” 
interrupted Mary drily. 

“T have read his speeches with the deepest interest,” con- 
tinued her aunt, heedless of interruptions so beneath her notice 
in their frivolity, “and I shall feel it an honour and a pleasure 
to make his acquaintance.” 

“That's all very nice, of course, Aunt Elizabeth,” returned 
Mary, “and it is satisfactory that people should look upon him 
from that point of view. It is quite as it should be, and when 
we are in town or amongst people who appreciate that sort of 
thing, it is most suitable ; but Pe 

“ Mary, I cannot bear to hear you speak like this,” interrupted 
her aunt in accents of indignation. 

“ But, as I was saying, Aunt Elizabeth,” continued that young 
lady calmly, “all that is not of the very remotest use in the 
hunting field; and for myself, I assure you I mean to reserve 
my opinion of my future lord and master until I see him there.” 

“You are very clever, my dear,” returned her aunt sarcasti- 
cally. “And I will do you the justice of saying that I know you 
are simply talking for the sake of effect.” 

“You are very kind, Aunt Elizabeth,” replied Mary, at the 
same time stretching out her hand and taking up a novel from a 
table near her. 

“But were a stranger to hear you, he would certainly take you 
for an imbecile,” continued her aunt drily. 

“ Ah,” returned Mary insolently, “I do not doubt it,” and then 
she began to read. 
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Very soon she became apparently absorbed in her book ; with 
a refinement of cruelty she waited until her aunt was snoring 
placidly, before she spoke again. 

“ And about the Athertons ?” she asked abruptly. 

“Eh, my dear?” 

“The Athertons? You will call on them to please me, will 
you not, Aunt Elizabeth ?” 

“No, my dear, I shall not,” was the quiet answer. 

“Not if I promise never to talk to you like an imbecile 
again?” pleaded Mary, in accents which she intended to be 
bewitching and which certainly were nearer being so than those 
she had been using previously. 

“No, Mary,” replied Aunt Elizabeth with decision, “I will not 
call upon the Athertons. And as to your not talking like an 
imbecile, I fear you would find that rather difficult.” 

Miss Dunstable was really very angry for once in her life; a 
fact her niece was not slow in realising. 

“Come, Aunt Elizabeth, do not be so terribly severe,” she 
returned soothingly. “I hear papa; shall I ring for some more 
tea?” 

“You will do as you think best, Mary,’ 
“you are in the habit of doing so.” 

“Well, don’t be cross about it, there’s a dear old thing,” 
murmured Mary in still more soothing accents than before. 

“Humph!” was the uncompromising reply ; and then, with 
a rather unpleasant smile upon her face, old Miss Dunstable 
watched her niece, as she rose and fussed over her father’s ° 
entrance into the room. : 

No more charming young lady than the Honble. Mary Dun- 
stable — when she chose to be so; and in her father’s presence 
she was always smiling, quict, affectionate, and respectful in her 
manner. 

Miss Dunstable loved her. Loved her with the deep devotion 
age often bestows upon youth ; she thought her an exceptionally 
beautiful and talented young lady, and if any rash man or 
woman had ventured to say a single word against her in Aunt 
Elizabeth’s presence, that man or woman would have found that 
they had made a very great mistake ; but Aunt Elizabeth, in her 
heart of hearts, knew that her niece had some faults, and she often 
permitted those faults to annoy her almost past endurance. 


’ 


was the curt reply ; 
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Amongst those faults the one which Miss Dunstable found 
the most intolerable was the manner in which Mary behaved in 
her father’s company. She knew, no one better, that in her 
father’s presence the girl always acted a part. 

Miss Dunstable knew that her brother idolised his daughter ; 
she also knew that the Mary he idolised was not the real Mary 
at all,and she had her doubts as to whether he would have 
worshipped the real Mary quite so much as the unreal one. 

Whether Miss Dunstable was jealous of her brother’s love for 
the girl or not, it is difficult to say, but it is certain that for some 
reason or other the old lady always appeared out of temper 
when in the combined society of her brother and his daughter. 

On the present occasion, while Mary hovered round her 
father’s chair, making his tea, handing him cakes, and chattering 
gaily the while, Aunt Elizabeth consoled herself by giving 
several audible groans and murmuring some still more audible 
asides. 

Lord Leftbury’s eyes surreptitiously met his daughter’s glance, 
and they both smiled ; a quiet smile it was, expressing a little 
amusement and much leniency in consideration of the offender’s 
age, 

Lord Leftbury looked upon his sister’s presence in the house 
as a necessary infliction, and he was inclined to treat her as if 
she was in her dotage! He knew that she loved Mary very 
dearly, but it really was odd how curiously she always behaved 
to the girl! It seemed impossible for Mary to do anything 
that was right. He supposed that so old a woman could hardly 
be expected to sympathize with or understand so young a girl ; 
but still! it really was odd how every little thing the child either 
said or did was sure to be wrong ! 

As to those wheels within wheels which are ever going round, 
Lord Leftbury, who was only ten years younger than his sister, 
never took them into consideration. 

Had he done so he might possibly have discovered, before it 
was too late, that there was just a little method in the poor old 
lady’s madness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MR. THOMAS ATHERTON MAKES A MISTAKE. 


IT was just a little too hot in the keeper’s cottage kitchen, in 
spite of open doors and windows. 

The sun was dipping westwards, and its slanting rays were 
straggling in through the geraniums and fuchsias on the window- 
sill, discovering Jennie sitting just behind them stitching indus- 
triously at a shirt, intended, when completed, for her step-father’s 
use. 

The fire was very low, and the blind was down as near the 
geraniums as was prudent, but still it was a trifle too close, and 
even Jennie felt it so, although she was singing gaily to herself as 
her fingers moved quickly to and fro. 

It was three o’clock ; there was an hour yet before her father 
would be in for tea ; and Jennie had half, made up her mind to 
spend that hour in the garden, when there was a sound outside 
which arrested her attention. 

Someone had lifted the latch and was opening the garden 
gate. 

Jennie peered out from behind her flowers, and suddenly, as 
she did so, her cheeks grew crimson and her forehead puckered 
in a frown. 

A minute later the person who had passed through the gate 
rapped with a stick upon the outer door. 

Without waiting for an answer to this summons; before 
Jennie had had time to advance many steps towards the 
doorway ; the stranger had crossed the passage and entered the 
kitchen. 

He was a young man, rather a handsome young man. A 
brown moustache curling slightly upwards at the corners and 
only half-concealing a set of even, white teeth, a pair of large, 
brown eyes, a fresh-looking, rather pink and white complexion, 
and a tall, well-built figure, all combined to make him so. But 
his appearance evidently found no favour in Jennie’s sight. 

She stood near the table by the window, her finger tips resting 
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on it, and an unmistakably haughty, displeased expression upon 
her face. Her manner too, her whole air, had a touch of cold 


dignity in it which many people might have found discouraging. 


Not so Mr. Tom Atherton ; he advanced with a smile upon 
his face, and held out his hand. 

Jennie, looking straight at his face, overlooked his out- 
stretched hand, and dropped an exceedingly stiff and formal 
curtsey. 

“ My father is out, sir,” she said quietly. “He will not be in 
until four. Is there any message I can give him.” 

“ Well—er—no,” returned the young man, for a moment half 
abashed. “I came—I came because I wanted to see you.” 

“Indeed, sir,” was the calm reply. “ Will you please to take 
a chair, sir?” 

There was not a speck of dust upon the highly-polished 
mahogany chair which she offered him, but she ostentatiously 
dusted the seat of it with a corner of her spotlessly clean apron. 

“Oh, thanks,” returned young Atherton rather gauchely. 
“ Thanks, much ; but won’t you sit down first ?” 


“Thank you, sir; no,” was the stiff reply. “I prefer to 
stand.” 
“ Hang it all!” was the impatient rejoinder. “Do you always 


stand when Miss Dunstable is here?” 

“Yes, sir, always,” was the quiet answer. 

“ No, I say, do you though ?” returned he, surprised. “That’s 
deuced hard lines, you know! Pretty cool of her, considering 
the hours she spends here!” 

“We will not discuss Miss Dunstable, if you please, sir,” 
exclaimed Jennie shortly. ‘“ You wished to see me?” 

“TI did,” was the unabashed reply. “How could I help 
wishing to see you? Tell me that, Jennie, if you can.” 

Jennie raised her long lashes and calmly allowed her eyes to 
rest upon the young man as he stood there opposite her. No 
spoilt Society beauty could have bestowed a more witheringly 
contemptuous glance upon an undesirable acquaintance than did 
the keeper’s step-daughter bestow upon the successful boot- 
maker’s son, as her glance flashed over him, taking in every detail 
of his attire, from the loud checked waistcoat he wore to the tips 
of his deeply-tinted orange boots. 

He had the grace to flush under that scrutiny; a dull shade 
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of crimson spread itself all over his pink and white face, and as 
if to cover his confusion, he drew a large silk handkerchief with 
a pale blue border from his pocket, and wafted a strong whiff of 
“White Rose” around him as he bent down and flicked the dust 
off his boots with it. 

Jennie, who by no means appreciated dust in her kitchen, 
continued to eye her companion severely, and when he ventured 
to meet her glance, the colour on his face grew deeper. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said quite humbly ; but whether he 
referred to his impertinent remark, or the dust he had scattered 
about the kitchen, remained uncertain. 

“You wished to see me, sir?” repeated Jennie coldly. “ Will 
you kindly tell me why ?” 

Jennie firmly believed that she had put an end to his desire to 
pay her compliments ; but, as she found to her cost, in this belief 
she was wrong. Mr. Thomas Atherton had a very thick skin, 
and although he had coloured under her disapprobation, he was 
by no means defeated by it. 

“Can you ask?” he replied, looking this time straight at her. 
“Do you not know that you are the prettiest girl in Mudshire, 
bar none, and that ever since that day I met you outside the 
Park gates here, I have been unable to think of anything but 
you?” 

Jennie’s face grew curiously white. 

“Mr. Atherton,” she returned slowly. “If you will kindly 
take a seat, my father will be in in half-an-hour, and anything 
further you have to say can be said to him.” 

Young Atherton gave a_ half-amused, half-nervous laugh. 
“Oh, come, I say!” he expostulated in a rather swaggering 
tone. “Don’t be a fool, Jennie. Cannot you see when a fellow 
is in earnest? I mean it. I love you!” 

Jennie, taking no notice of this, was putting on a white print 
hood which she had taken out of the table drawer. 

“Look here, I say, where are you going?” he exclaimed 
sharply. “Jennie, on my honour I mean it! I came here to tell 
you so. I cannot get the thought of you out of my head, and if 
only - 

“Mr. Atherton,” replied Jennie, with quiet dignity, “there is 
the door, will you oblige me by stepping out of it? As to your 
loving me, I would sooner marry one of the poorest labourers 
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on his lordship’s estate than I would marry you; so the sooner 
this discussion ends the better for us both. Good-day, sir.” 

The young man coloured hotly now. “ Very well, Miss Jennie 
Grant,” he returned sarcastically, “as you will. I hope that life 
with his lordship’s impoverished labourer will meet with your 
approval. As to your marrying me, there is no saying how 
great a fool I might have made of myself, if you had not so 
obligingly shown me thus early in the day that I have madea 
very great mistake.” 

“You have, Mr. Atherton,” returned Jennie haughtily, “ you 
never made a greater. Good-day.” 

“You have got a confoundedly good-looking face,” continued 
the young man, rather loudly, “ but let me tell you that there 
your attraction ends. Good-day, Miss Jennie Grant. Good- 
day.” 

And with that parting shot he was preparing to retire, when a 
shadow crossed the door-way, and someone knocked quietly 
upon the outer door. 

It was no less important a person than Lord Leftbury. 

Whether Jennie or her would-be admirer felt the most dis- 
concerted by his unexpected arrival, it is difficult to say, but 
that Mr. Thomas Atherton had the most disconcerted appearance 
is certain. He was covered with confusion, and, had he dared to 
do so, would have liked to ask Jennie to allow him to go out by 
the back door before his lordship entered by the front. 

Jennie, meanwhile advanced towards the door, and standing 
outside it in the passage, curtsied low to her father’s master. 

“Ts Dutton in, Jennie?” inquired the old gentleman, quietly ; 
but, by his tone and the expression upon his face, she knew at 
once that he was aware that she had a visitor, and had heard 
part, if not all, his last remark to her. 

“No, my lord,” she replied, meeting the glance of the kind 
blue eyes which were looking at her in a puzzled, questioning 
fashion, “but he will be in directly. Would—would your lord- 
ship please to come in?” 

“Thank you, Jennie, I will,’ was the prompt reply ; and so 
saying, Lord Leftbury entered the kitchen. 

Jennie had stepped back to allow him to pass in front of her, 
doing it with as much grace as any Court beauty could have 
done in the presence of royalty; and as she did so, her eyes 
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were fixed upon the ground, but a smile played almost im- 
perceptibly round the corners of her soft, curving lips. 

Having ushered his lordship into the kitchen, she advanced, 
and with her hand upon the handle of the kitchen door, she stood 
waiting for her other visitor to go out, but Mr. Atherton, finding 
himself in a bad position, determined upon making the best of it. 
He did not personally know Lord Leftbury, but naturally knew 
him well by sight, and misconstruing the benevolent expression 
upon his lordship’s face, he ventured to address him before 
departing. 

“TI came to ask your keeper if he could tell me anything about 
a dog that a man in Leftbury has for sale,” he announced, turn- 
ing to Lord Leftbury. 

“My keeper shall call upon you this evening, Mr. Atherton,” 
replied Lord Leftbury, with marked politeness. “If he knows 
anything about the dog, I feel sure he will give you his honest 
opinion about it.” 

“Oh, I should be sorry——” began the young man, 
confusedly. 

“Not. at all,” returned his lordship. “Not at all. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Atherton.” 

Thus dismissed, Mr. Thomas Atherton beat a hasty and far 
from dignified retreat ; an uncomfortable assurance that his lord- 
ship knew more than was at all desirable pianted firmly in his 
breast, and still more firmly bedded there a determination to run 
up to town that evening, and in the future to avoid all inter- 
course with either the keeper or his daughter. 

As soon as Lord Leftbury found himself alone with Jennie 
Grant, he turned to her and laid one of his wrinkled gloveless 
hands upon her shoulder. 

“Why, Jennie,” he said kindly, “ what is all this about ?” 

Jennic’s cheeks assumed a rosy hue. “I did not wish the 
young gentleman to come here, my lord,” she replied quietly, 
returning his glance. 

“Of that Jennie, Iam very sure,” replied Lord Leftbury, with 
a smile. “ And if you have not put an end to his visits here, be 
sure that your father or I will do so.” 

“TI do not think he will come again,” said Jennie quietly. 
“Thank you, my lord, very much, all the same.” 

“Nor do I,” returned his lordship, again smiling as he spoke. 
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“He is an impertinent young puppy, if you will excuse my 
saying so, but judging by his remark to you just before my 
entrance, I do not fancy he will trouble you again.” 

“Oh! no, my lord, I think not,” replied Jennie. “ And—and 
if you please, your lordship, would you pardon me for saying 
that I would—would rather that father——” 

“Knew nothing of his visit here,” suggested Lord Leftbury, 
quietly. 

“Tf you please, my lord,” replied Jennie. “ Father has sucha 
hasty temper, and I do not know how he might take it, if he 
knew, my lord.” 

“You are right, Jennie,” replied Lord Leftbury, “the least 
said the soonest mended. And as I am quite satisfied that you 
must have said quite enough to discourage the young gentleman’s 
visits here, I, for one, shall say no more about it.” 

“Thank you much, your lordship,” said Jennie, curtsying. 

Lord Leftbury smiled. He had a very kind expression in his 
eyes and on his wrinkled, rather wizen face, and there was as 
kind and honest a heart under his rather threadbare grey shooting 
jacket as ever beat in a human breast. He was very fond of his 
keeper’s step-daughter, and although, because she was his keeper’s 
step-daughter, he could not stoop and kiss her as he would have 
stooped and kissed his daughter, he looked down into her .up- 
raised eyes as he smiled, and his eyes told plainly of an affection 
which his lips did not utter. 

“T will not wait, Jennie,” he said, after a moment’s pause. 
“Will you tell your father to come up to the Castle this evening 
at six o’clock to see me.” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Jennie. 

“Good afternoon, Jennie,” said Lord Leftbury, putting on his 
hat as he passed out of the cottage door. 

“Good afternoon, my lord,” replied she, curtsying low again. 

And then she returned to the kitchen and began quickly to 
prepare her father’s tea. It was getting late, and he would soon 
be in. 

At first a grave, very troubled expression overclouded her face 
as she moved noiselessly to and fro. The fact that young Mr. 
Atherton had dared to make love to her had stirred her with 
indignation to her heart’s core. She had feared for some time 
past that he admired her, but she had believed herself quite 
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capable of keeping him at arms’ length. That she had not been 
able to do so annoyed her almost as greatly as his free and easy 
manner had done. 

But presently, stirred by some sudden recollection, a smile 
broke over her face. 

Again she seemed in her imagination to see Lord Leftbury, 
standing with his grey head uncovered in the middle of the 
kitchen, and his eyes, with a curious expression in them, fixed, 
not upon Mr. Thomas Atherton’s face, but upon his new, glossy, 
brown felt hat. Again she seemed to see the half shame-faced 
manner in which the young man’s hand had stolen upwards and 
removed the article in question from its proximity to his closely- 
shaven light brown hair. Again she seemed to see the half- 
defiant, half apologetic glance he had bestowed in her direction 
as he did so; and in spite of her annoyance, as she remembered 
this little scene, she smiled. 

“How good he is,’ she murmured to herself. “ How good 
and true a gentleman ; and how I could love him if I were Miss 
Mary. Yes, if I were Miss Mary, I should love my father 
infinitely more than she loves him. She does not love or respect 
him half enough.” 


(Lo be continued.) 





